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MONTAIGNE, WEBSTER, AND MARSTON: 
DR. DONNE AND WEBSTER. 


Tuts series of articles is intended prin- 
cipally to show the influence of Florio’s 


translation of the essays of Montaigne on 
Webster in the composition of ‘The White 
Devil’ and ‘The Duchess of Malfi, and 


therefore it is really a continuation of the | 


series [ wrote for *N. & Q on Sir Philip 
Sidney and Webster, the first of which 
appeared at 10" 8. ii. 221. But on account 
of the repetition of certain matter in ‘The 
White Devil’ that had appeared previously 
in Marston’s ‘The Fawn,’ I have had to turn 
aside and examine the latter play, because it 
is assumed that Webster copied Marston. 
My inquiries have been rewarded with a 
larger measure of success than I could have 
hoped for, and now I am in a position to 
prove that not only did Webster and Marston 
obtain the repeated matter, independently of 
each other, from Montaigne, but that both 
dramatists are under a very heavy debt of 
obligation to Florio’s translation of the 
essays. 

As regards Dr. Donne, I rely upon his 
evidence to fix a nearer date for ‘The Duchess 
of Malfi’ than has as yet been claimed for it 
with any show of probability. 


I take no delight in proving that Webster 
was a wholesale borrower of the good things 
in other men’s work, and could wish that my 
present task were confined to showing up the 
plagiary of Marston or of some other author 
whose work I am too dull to appreciate at 
its proper value. Webster generally puts 
what he borrows to noble uses ; but Marston 
is one of those men of whom Ben Jonson 
said “ that they are born only to suck out the 
poison of books.” If Webster sows vice, he 
sows it with the hand, but Marston scatters 


/it broadcast and with the basket. 


| As John Florio’s translation was entered 
'at Stationers’ Hall so early as 1599, and 
| published in 1603, little or no value can be 
-attached to its evidence as regards the date 
|of ‘The White Devil,’ believed to have been 
| written in the winter of 1611-12, or of ‘The 
| Duchess of Malfi,’ which was certainly not 
in its present form before 1612. All that I 
| can prove is that Florio’s book in its entirety 
was known to Webster before he wrote 
either of his plays. Now, this fact is rather 
| interesting, because Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ which 
| afforded so much material for ‘The Duchess 
of Malfi,’ was, so far as I can gather, a sealed 
_book to Webster when he wrote ‘The White 
| Devil.’ ‘The Arcadia,’ or_ its influence, can 
be traced in ‘ The Devil’s Law-Case’ and ‘A 
/Monumental Column,’ as I proved; but I 
have vainly searched for a trace of Sidney’s 
book in ‘ The White Devil.’ The inference I 


_draw is that Webster wrote the latter play 
before he became possessed of a copy of ‘The 
Arcadia,’ and, consequently, this negative 
bit of testimony bears out the received 
opinion that * The White Devil’ is an earlier 
work than ‘The Duchess of Malfi.’ 

But, if the evidence of Florio is not very 
helpful in the dating of Webster's work, it 
is certainly of some value when applied to 
the work of Marston. Is not it of interest 
to know that these essays, which were pub- 
lished in 1603, are copied over and over 
again in ‘The Dutch Courtezan,’ 1605, ‘The 
Fawn,’ 1606, and ‘ Sophonisba,’ published in 
the same year ? 

I will now deal with some of the less 
valuable evidence that has come intomy hands 
reserving more important matter for future 
papers of this series ; and I shall mingle the 
parallels with Montaigne in Webster and 
Marston as a preliminary in proof of my 
statement that both dramatists copied from 
Florio’s book independently of each other. 
The editions I quote from are Prof. Henry 
Morley’s reprint of Florio’s ‘ Montaigne,’ 
Dyce’s ‘ Webster,’ and Mr. Bullen’s ‘ Marston.’ 
I will give page and column as well as other 
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references for the Montaigne and Webster 
quotations. 

In a very interesting chapter of his book 
Montaigne relates instances of the callous- 
ness displayed by some men when about to 
be executed—the torments they were about 
to suffer, and the dread paraphernalia of the 
scaffold, being insufticient to prevent them 
from uttering words of jest, and laughing :— 

One who was led to the gallowes, desired it 
might not be thorow such a street, for feare a 
Merchant should set a Serjant on his backe for an 
old debt...... Another answered his confessor, who 
promised him he should sup that night with our 
Saviour in heaven, ‘‘ Go thither yourselfe to supper, 
= I use to fast a nights.”—Book i. c. xl. p. 117, 
col. 2. 

Marston makes capital use of these two 
stories :— 

Oficer. On afore there! room for the prisoners ! 

Midligruh. 1 pray you do not lead me to execution 
through Cheapside. I owe Master Burnish, the 
goldsmith, money, and I fear he’ll set a sergeant 
on my back for it. 


Cocledemoy. O, sir, have a good stomach and 
maws; you shall have a joyful supper. ; 

Mulligrub. In troth I have no stomach to it ; and 
it please you, take away my trencher; I use to fast 
at nights.—* The Dutch Courtezan,’ V. iii. 67-81. 

Montaigne does not approve of the conduct 
of those who in the pursuit of pleasure are 
rash and headlong in enjoying it :— 

The more steps and degrees there are, the more 
delight and honour is there on the top. 

And in the same column he says :— 

I wot not who in ancient time wished his throat 
were as long as a cranes neck that so hee might 
the longer and _ more leasurely taste what he swal- 
lowed.—Book iii. c. v. p. 448, col. 2. 

Thus in Marston :— 

Franceschina. You sall not gulp down all delights 

at once. 


No, no, I'll make you chew your pleasure vit love ; 
De more degrees and steps, de more delight, 
De more endear¢d is de pleasure height. 


Go, little vag, pleasure should have a crane’s 
long neck, to relish de ambrosia of delight. 

*The Dutch Courtezan,’ V. i. 28-37. 
The saying of Montaigne is paralleled in the 
same play, I. i. 126; and again in ‘Sopho- 
nisba,’ ILI. i. 176-80, the latter adding matter 
in Montaigne which is omitted from ‘The 
Dutch Courtezan.’ 

Again :— 

It is an unpleasing and injurious custome unto 
ladies, that they must afford their lips to any man 
that hath but three lackies following him, how 
unhandsome and lothsome soever he be: 

From whose dog nostrils black-blew ice depends, 
Whose beard frost-hardened stands on bristled 
ends, &c. 


Nor do we our selves gaine much by it: for as the 
world is divided into foure parts, so for foure faire 
ones we must kisse tiftie foule: and to a nice or 
tender stomack, as are those of mine age, one ill 
— doth surpay one good.—Book iii. c. v. p. 449, 
col. 1. 

Crispinella...my stomach o’ late stands against 
kissing extremely. 

Beatrice. Why, good Crispinella ? 

_ Crisp. By the faith and trust I bear to my face, 
tis grown one of the most unsavoury ceremonies : 
body o’ beauty! ‘tis one of the most unpleasing 
injurious customs to ladies: any fellow that has 
but one nose on his face, and standing collar and 
skirts also lined with taffety sarcenet, must salute 
us on the lips as familiarly—Soft skins save us! 
there was a stub-bearded John-a-Stile with a ploy- 
den’s face saluted me last day and struck his 
bristles through my lips; I ha’ spent ten shillings 
in pomatum since to skin them again. Marry, if 
a nobleman or a knight with one lock visit us, 
though his unclean goose-turd-green teeth ha’ the 
palsy, his nostrils smell worse than a putrified 
marrowbone, and his loose beard drops into our 
bosom, yet we must kiss him with a cursy, a 
curse !—‘ The Dutch Courtezan,’ ILI. i. 7-24. 

A young man demanded of the Philosophez 
Panetius, whether it would beseeme a wise man 
to be in love; let wise men alone (quoth he), &c.— 
Book iii. c. v. p. 454, col. 1. 

, Malheure uz. May it beseem a wise man to be in 
ove? 

Freevill. Let wise men alone, ‘twill beseem thee 
and me well enough.—‘The Dutch Courtezan, 
LI. i. 98-100. 

Hee that could dine with the smoke of roste 
meat, might he not dine at a cheape rate? would 
he not soon bee rich ?—Book iii. c. v. p. 448, col. 2. 

Free. O friend, he that could live with the 
smoke of roast-meat might live at a cheap rate !—. 
*The Dutch Courtezan,’ II. i. 110-11. 

_I will vary matters now by a few quota- 
tions from Webster. 

Montaigne says of marriage :— 

It may be compared to a cage, the birds without 
dispaire to get in, and those within dispaire to get 
out.—Book ili. ¢. v. p. 433, col. 1. 

Webster applies the figure to cases of 
illicit love :— 

Flamineo... tis just like a summer bird-cage in a 
garden ; the birds that are without despair to get 
in, and the birds that are within despair, and are 
in a consumption, for fear they shall never get out. 
—‘ The White Devil,’ Il. 131-5, p. 7, col. 1. 

_Man’s senses often deceive him, and cause: 
him to receive impressions which he knows 
to be false. Amongst other instances Mon- 
taigne cites the case of the eyes :— 

When we winke a little with our eye, wee per- 
ceive the bodies we looke upon to seeme longer 
and outstretched. 

Our senses, too, are oftentimes dulled and 
altered by the passions of the mind or by 
disease of the body :— 

Such as are troubled with the yellow jandise- 
deeme all things they looke upon to be vallowiah,, 
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which seeme more pale and wan to them then to 
us.— Book ii. ¢. xii. p. 307, col. 1. 

Flamineo...they that have the yellow jaundice 
think all objects they look on to be yellow. Jealousy 
is worser: her fits present to a man, like so many 
bubbles in a bason of water, twenty several crabbed 
— &e.—*The White Devil,’ Il. 213-17, p. 8, 
col. 1. 

In ‘Northward Ho,’ written by Webster 
and Decker, Bellamont says :— 


Jealous men are either knaves or coxcombs ; be 
you neither: you wear yellow hose without cause. 
—I. iii. 48-50, p. 254, col. 1. 

And in the next page we find this :— 

Bellamont. Art not thou ashamed to be seen come 
out of a prison? 

Philip. No, God’s my judge; but I was ashamed 
to go into prison.—I. iii. 186-9, p. 255, col. 2. 

This is surely a recollection of one of Mon- 
taigne’s stories :— 

For as Aristippus (speaking to some young men 
who blushed to see him go into a bawdy house) 
said, ‘* The fault was not in entring, but in comming 
out again.’’—Book iii. ¢. v. p. 450, col. 2. 

CHARLES CRAWFORD. 
(To be continued.) 


‘THE OXFORD RAMBLE.’ 

Tue following was found in a bundle of 
eighteenth - century MS. songs. and was 
headed ‘The Oxford Ramble, a New Song.’ 
Two coarse lines have been omitted, and 
much of the language is not refined ; but it 
is perhaps worth printing in ‘N. & Q., as it 
contains some vivid touches of West-Country 
idiom. By the way, the meaning of “Old 
Grundell” in verse xii. is obscure. 


I. 
I heard much tiiak of Oxford Town, 
And fain I would go thither, 
And plowing and sowing soon was done, 
It being gallant weather, 
And Father did to it agree 
That Nell and I should goo, 
But Mother cried that we should ride, 
So we took Dobbin too. 


Then I goes on to sister Nell 
And bid her make her ready, 
And put on all her Sunday cloaths, 
As fine as any Lady: 
‘Tis a gallant Day—the Morning's grey, 
And likely to be Fair, 
Therefore make haste and soon be lac’d, 
And I[’ll go bait the Mare.” 


III. 
Then up upon the Mear we got, 
And away we went together, 
And ev'ry Body that we met 
We ask'd how far ’twas thether ; 
Till at the last, when on the Top 
Of Chisledown Hill we rise, 
I somewhat spied like steeples and cried, 
** Zooks! Nell, look, yonder ’tis!” 


Iv. 
Then as near unto’t we come 
The folk grew in full thick ; 
I heard a little Bastard cry, 
** Look, here comes Country Dick.” 
Another Bastard call’d me “* Ralph! 
Pray, how is honest Joan? 
Nay, Koger too, and little Sue, 
And all the folks at home?” 


But we ride on and nothing said, 
And looking for an ale-house, 

At last we spied the hugest Sign, 
As big as any Gallows ; 

It was two Dogs, so in we ride 

And called for the Hostler. 

Out comes then the lustiest Fellow, 
I warrant he was a Wrestler. 


VIL 
“Here, take this Horse and set’n up, © 
And gee’n a lock of Hay, 
For we be come to zee this Town, 
And tarry here this day.” 
* Yes, Sir,” he said, and call’d the Maid,. 
Who was just in the Entry, 
Who carried us into a Room as fine 
As thoff we had been Gentry. 


VIL. 
So down we set and bid ‘em fetch 
A Flaggon of their Beer; 
But when it come Nell shook her head,. 
And said ’twas plaguey dear ; 
Said she to me, *‘ If we stay here long 
*T will make us go a beggin. 
I’m sure it is not half so much 
As Old Markham Flaggon.” 


vul. 
Then up we got and away we went. 
To see this gallant Town, 
And at the Gate we met a Man. 
With a pitiful ragged Gown ; 
As for his Sleeves, I do believe 
They both were torn off, 
And instead of a Hat he wore a Cap, 
Like a Trenchard covered with Cloth. 


IX. 
As we were going along the Street 
I thought I had found a Knife. 

I stooped down to take it up, 

And [ neer was so shamed in my Life. 


So the Boys fell ahollooing an April fool, 
But I said never a word. 
As we went down a narrow Lane 
One catch’d hold fast of Sister : 
He had Parson’s Cloaths and did not knows, 
But he would fain have kiss’d her ; 
He was plaguey fine, but to my mind 
He look’t much like a Wencher ; 
I took my Stick and I fetch’t him a Lick, 
I warrant I slit his Trencher. 


Then we went into a very fine Place, 
And there we went to Church, 

And I kneel’d down to say my Prayers, 
And did not mean any Hurt ; 
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In the middle of Prayers, just up the Stairs, 
Were Bagpipes to my thinking, 

And the Folks below fell singing too 

‘As tho’ they had been drinking. 


X11. 
I did not like such doings there, 
And so I took my Hat; 
I did not think they would a’ done so 
In such a fine place as that; 
But Nell was for staying till they had done 
laying 
she liked the Tune, 
For she was shure she neer did hear 
Old Grundell play’d at home. 
Then we went out of that fine place 
All up upon a Hill, 
And just below a Dial did grow 
Much like a Waggon Wheel : 
*Twas bigger by half, which made me laugh 
Just like a Garden Knot. 
When the sun shone bright, it was as right 
As our Parson’s Clock. 
XIV. 
And many more fine things we see 
That was almost as strange, ' 
As when the sun should set and rise, 
And when the moon should change. 
I did not like to stand so near 
When all these things I heard, 
For I thought in my heart it was the black art, 
And I was a little afeard. 
XV. 
The sun being low, then we begun 
To think of going home; 
But one thing more we had to see 
Before we went out of Town. 
We went apace, for being in haste 
For fear of being benighted ; a 
The hugest men stood strutting within, 
So Nell and I were frighted. 
XVI. 
Nell had colour as red as a rose, 
And dare not go any further. 
They had bloody Weapons in their hands, 
And ready were for Murder. 
So we went back and took our Meer, 
And away came trotting home, 
With news enough to tell Father and Mother 
And little Sister Joan. 2 


PREFACE BY Foxe THE MARTYROLOGIST.— 
In the Harleian MSS. at the British Museum 
there is a draft in the handwriting of John 
Foxe, author of the ‘Acts and Monuments,’ 
of a preface to some book then in the press. 
This brief document reads :-— 

“Although y* studious mynd of thys godly 
brother co’piler hereof, and y* worthynes of y° 
work, hauyng in yt matter enough to com’ende yt 
selfe, hath no neede of any furtherance of other 
com’endation, espeacially beyng assigned and _ suf- 
diciently authorised by thapprobation of Ryght 
reverend in God, y* L Archbisshop now of Yorke, 
bisshop then of London, Yet notwithstandyng 
beyng so requested both by y’ author and y® prynter 
also hereof to adjoyne herunto a few wordes by 


waye of preface, I thought yt not amysse* to satisfye 
hys_ godly purpose herein, wherby to incyte y° 
studious mynds of such as have leysure to reade, to 
diligent perusyng hereof, and so much more, 
for that perceauyng y° co’tents of thys treatyse 
collected _as principall floweres out of so lerned 
wryters, I thynk y* same not so very frutfull and 
noble only, but rather neadeful specially for y° 
stayng of them w*" want co’fort and consolation,t 
according as, I nothing doubt but by readyng herof, 
thou shalt better understand thyself, gentle reader, 
nether countyng any labour lost, nor tyme myspent 
co ferred and employed in y*® brewyng and tastyng 
heroff.”’ 

The Archbishop of York is no doubt Edmund 
Grindal, who became Bishop of London in 
July, 1559, and Archbishop of York in 1570. 
After Parker’s death he was elected Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in January, 1575. The 
book would therefore probably be issued 
early in the period 1570-5, and, from the 
sympathies both of Grindal and Foxe, would, 
it may be expected, be a Puritan compilation. 
I have failed to identify it. 

E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


“To Pry.” — What is the etymology of 
the verb “to ply”—I mean the verb 
“to ply” when used for “to practise, 
to practise diligently, to use diligently, to 
do repeatedly,” as when we speak of 
“plying a task,” “plying the needle,” or of 
a steamer “plying between Harwich and 
Antwerp”? The dictionaries usually identify 
this word with the Fr. plier, “to fold, to 
bend,” Lat. plicare, “to fold.” But there are 
ditticulties in the way of this derivation, for 
the French word is nowhere to be found in 
the sense of “to practise,” and its meanings 
“to fold, to bend,” are difficult to connect 
with the aforementioned senses of the Eng- 
lish “ply.” I think there are grounds for 
maintaining with Dr. Johnson that this 
verb ply, “to practise,” is not of Romanic 
but of Germanic origin. There is no 
doubt that there did once exist in North 
German dialects a verb identical in form 
with ply, and used in the sense of “to 
practise,” a verb distinct in origin from Fr. 
plier. I have been reading lately ‘ Reinaert,’ 
the famous beast-epic written by the Flemish 
poet Willems in the thirteenth century. 
In this poem there constantly occurs the 
verb plien interchanged with plevhen, and 
glossed by the German editor, E. Martin, by 
** pflegen, uben.” So this Low German plien 
is closely connected in form with G. p/leyen, 


* Alternative reading, not deleted, ‘‘labour not 
amysse bestowed.” 
t Alternative reading, not deleted, “ w*" stand in 


1.” 


nead of lerned,. 
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and is identical therewith in meaning. The | the somewhat disconcerting inference of the- 
same word occurs in Old English in the forms | essayist. Besides, an unconscious utterance- 
pleon, plion (in third per. sing. pl7hd, pli); of any description should not be accorded 
see Sievers’s ‘A.-S. Grammar’ (ed. 1898), | literary value. Tuomas Bayne. 
Index. But the O.E. word seems to have 
become obsolete, and our “ ply” in the sense| M.—This abbreviation for Monsieur is 
of “to practise” is probably an importation practically always placed by English 
from the Low Countries. It seems to bea! scribes before the names of foreigners 
comparatively late word in English. ‘of any nationality. Although in keep- 
A. L. MAayYHew. ing with European names, it has an 
‘Tae Licnt of tHe Wortp’—Every one imcongruous appearance before those of 


knows, at least through copies and engrav- Orientals. This is doubtless due to the 


ings, some little of what this famous picture position of French asa world-wide means of 


of Holman Hunt’s is like, and from an artistic | 
and, I suppose, symbolical standpoint also, | 
it is deservedly a world’s picture; but how | 
came it to be ‘The Light of the World’? My | 
impression is that the artist labelled it “ Be- | 
hold, I stand at the door and knock”; but I | 
have seen recently (I think in Zhe 7'imes) 
some letters referring to a duplicate lately | 
painted, and, unless my memory deceives me, | 
calling it by this other name. Has it been 

pointed out that such a name is quite 
inapplicable? If the light illuminating the 

picture were from the halo, and the idea in the | 
picture was John i. 4, 5, the name would be | 
all right; but to call a figure standing in a 

darkness neither it nor its halo illumines, 

and with a lantern from which the light pro- | 
ceeds, ‘The Light of the World,’ seems to be 
worse than an absurdity, for it directly mis- 
leads from the real idea. I find nothing in 
‘N. & Q. touching on this, and the picture is 
so beautiful that I think this note on it may 
not be out of place there. Lucts. 


“RopertT Burns's Last worpDs.”—Writing 
on ‘Sentence of Death’ in the little volume 
of thoughtful essays which he entitles ‘The | 
Sensitive, and other Pieces,’ Mr. Manning 
Foster has this passage :— 

“Tt is a great thing to know how to die at the 
right time. Napoleon, for instance, should, of 
course, have finished at Waterloo, instead of 
dragging out an ineffectual existence at St. Helena, 
while one can hardly bear to think that the last | 
days of Walter Scott should have been passed in a 
sordid struggle to satisfy his harpy creditors, or 
that Robert Burns’s last words should have been a 
curse on a dunning tailor.” 

This is a somewhat lurid version of the! 
report given by the poet’s son of his_ 
father’s supreme moments. | 


For some time | 


before the end the sufferer, it would appear, | 
was in a state of delirium, and “his last | 
expression,” says young Robert, who was in| 
the mourning group at the bedside, “was a 
muttered reference to the threatening letter 
he had received from the clothier’s law- 
agent.” There is nothing in this to warrant. 


to when the phrase was first used. 


civilized intercourse, besides the subtle re- 
luctance to write Mr., which does not sound 
dignified, and is confined in addressing 
envelopes to those of lower middle-class 
rank, while the good word master is left to 
the son of the house.* (Apropos, I can 
remember youthful perplexity over M. Tullius 
Cicero.) 

M. de —— is bestowed upon foreigners by 
some French writers—ey.. M. de Bismark, 
M.: de Moltke; but in these cases de pro- 
bably represents von. It is well known that 
Russians often affect de before their trans- 
literated names to imply noble origin. 

Francis P. MarcHant. 

Streatham Common. 


“THe Licuts or Lonpoy.”’— The recent 
references at 10" §. iii. 428, 476, to the well- 
known play ‘The Lights o’ London,’ pro- 
duced by the late Mr. Wilson Barrett at the 
Princess's Theatre, Oxford Street, in the 
early autumn of 1881, suggest an inquiry as 
On this 
head a note appeared in Zhe St. James’s 
Gazette of 14 April, 1887, which, I think, 


deserves reprinting :— 


“It is always interesting to trace the genesis of 
a popular phrase: and one of the reminiscences 
narrated in the autobiographical sketch Sir John 
Millais this week presented to a Sheffield audience 
forms part of the history of one of them. The 
artist told how, when a child, he was conveyed by 
coach from Southampton to London; and that, as 
the metropolis was approached, he observed a great 
red glow in the sky which was new to him, and he 
asked his mother what it was. ‘My boy,’ she 
replied, ‘those are the Lights of London.’ The 
exact date of this occurrence was not mentioned ;. 
but, as Sir John was born in 1829, it may be con- 
cluded, from other circumstances mentioned in the 
speech, that it was in 1837 or 1838 that the coach- 
ride was undertaken and the particular expression. 
used. It would, therefore, be interesting to know 
whether Mrs. Millais had been reading ‘Oliver 
Twist,’ which was in course of publication in Bent- 
ley’s Magazine during those years; for it was after 
passing through Highgate Archway on their tramp 


* In Bohemian mistr is the title of those who 
have passed M.A.—e.g., Wistr Jan Hus. 
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along the Great North Road that Noah Claypole 
replied to his sweetheart’s question, ‘Is it_much 
further?’ with ‘Look there! those are the Lights 
of London.’ Mr. Sims revived the phrase, with an 
unmeaning alteration, in the title of his play ‘ The 
Lights o’ London’ at the Princess's, nearly six years 
ago; and it now, therefore, has some part in the 
history of three forms of art—the literary, the 
dramatic, and the pictorial.” 

But the idea goes back farther than is thus 
traced, for Byron, in the eleventh canto of 
*Don Juan,’ stanzas xXXvi.-xxviil., waxed 
almost ecstatic over the lights of London, 
iz the lines beginning :— 

The line of lights, too, up to Charing Cross, 
Pall Mall, and so ferth, have a coruscation, 
Like gold as in comparison to dross, 
Match'd with the Continent’s illumiuation. 
ALFRED F. Ropsins. 


[See post, p. 50.] 


Dupiicate Witt Recisters.—During the 
‘Vacation, when Somerset House is closed to 
literary men, it may save some of my fellow- 
-genealogists a long wait if they know that a 
register belonging to the Commissary Court 
of London, covering the years 1792-4, is in 
the Public Record Ottice, where for the same 
period is a register of the Consistory Court 
of London. The ofticial references are Trea- 
sury, Miscel. Various, 181 and 182. 

GERALD FoTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND WHATELY.—I have 
‘somewhere read that the great American 
President, when a deputation during the 
Civil War ventured on the remark, “We 
trust, sir, that God is on our side,” replied, 
“It is more important to know that we are 
on God’s side.” This seems to have been (and 
the parallel is striking) an unconscious 
replica of Whately’s well-known saying, “It 
is one thing to wish to have ra § on our 
side, and another thing to wish to be on the 
side of truth.” J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Cuartes I’s Execution.—I do not know 
whether attention has been called to the 
bearing of the tract named below on the 
controversy respecting the mode of deca- 
pitation of Charles I. Brown Bushell was 
executed on Tower Hill, by beheading, on 
“Saturday last, being the 29 of March, 1651.” 
This works out correctly. The ‘ Dict. Nat. 


Biog.’ makes it 29 April, which was Tuesday. 
The British Museum copy (1132 a. 48; an- 
other copy K. 1a. 8*) of ‘The Speech And 
(Sonfession of Capt. Brown-Bushel,’ &c., 1651, 
quarto, has a woodcut on the title-page re- 
are him as stretched at full length, 

is head projecting beyond a very low block. 


In the minute account which the tract, ‘* by 

H., an Eye-witnesse,” gives of the exe- 
cution, is a dialogue between Bushell and 
the headsman, in which this occurs (p. 5): 
“Ts this the Block and Ax which my late 
Royal Master received the fatal blow from? 
yes Sir, these are the same.” The account 
further states that Bushell produced a ‘* Red 
Scarf,” measuring five yards by three, which 
was laid upon and “covered the Block and 
all the Sawdust,” and became, by Bushell’s 
gift, the property of the headsman. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aftix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Sir T. Wirkrxson.—Of the many Govern- 
ment ofticers who have served in the Chota 
Nagpur country, the name of one, Capt. T. 
Wilkinson (locally known as Olkissen Saheb), 
is remembered by the people to this day. 

Capt. T. Wilkinson came to Chota Nagpur 
as Political Agent in 1832, and subsequently 
was made Agent to the Governor-General for 
the South-West Frontier Agency, which in- 
cluded Chota Nagpur. In 1839 Capt. (then 
Major, I think) Wilkinson was transferred to 
Burra Nagpur, and for several years filled 
the post of Resident at the Court of the local 
chief. Subsequently he was knighted. 

I want to procure a copy of his portrait (if 
such exists) to hang up in the Court Room 
of the Commissioner at Ranchi. I have failed 
to trace any portrait in India, though I have 
been informed that one exists, and therefore 
I venture to write and ask you if you would 
be so good as to help me to ascertain whether 
any portrait of Sir T. Wilkinson exists in the 
British Isles. SLACKE, 
Commr. C. N. Div. 
Ranchi, Chota Nagpur, India. 


ApotrHe shall feel obliged if 
any reader can furnish me with the n»*mes, 
if possible in both languages, of any novels 
(not plays) by this writer which have been 
translated from French into English. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Music ¢. Lours X[V.—Le 20 juin, 1853, il 
sest vendu chez Wilkinson cing volumes de 
musique, reli¢és en maroquin bleu aux armes 
de Louis XIV., intitulés ‘ Festivitatum Om- 
nium quo in sacello Regis Christianissimi 
celebrantur Libri V.,’ recueillis par Philidor 
Vainél’an 1691. Ils furentachetés par Durand. 
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Mr. Hodge n’a pu me dire quel ¢tait ce 
Durand, et m'adresse 4 vous. Je serais trés 
désireux de savoir ce que sont devenus ces 
volumes, et je voudrais trouver quelqu’un 
- fit des recherches 4 mon compte afin 
de les retrouver. Pouvez-vous m/’aider en 
cela ? J. ECORCHEVILLE. 
Paris, 2, Rue Jean Bologne. 


CHAUCER AND THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES 
ABOUT 1590.—I should be much obliged if 
any of your readers could give me informa- 
tion which would enable me to trace the two 
following allusions. In the letter of Francis 
Beaumont (the judge, father of the dramatist) 
“to his very loving friend” Thomas Speght, 
which is prefixed to the latter’s edition (1598) 
of Chaucer’s works, occur the following 
vords :— 

** And here I cannot forget to remember unto you 
those auncient learned men of our time in Cam- 
lridge, whose diligence in reading of his workes 
tiemselves, and commending them to others of the 
ypunger sorte, did first bring you and mee in love 
vith him: and one of them at that time was and 
rw is (as you knowe) one of the rarest schollers of 
tae worlde. Thesame may bee saide of that worthy 
nan for learning, your good friend in Oxford, who 
vith many other of like excellent iudgement have 
eer had Chaucer in most high reputation...... From 
leicester the last of Iune......1597.”—Sign. a iv. } 
adav. 

In the edition (1602) of Chaucer’s works 
(ign. a vj.) the words are slightly different :— 

“* And one of them at that time, and all his life 
ater, was (as you know) one of the rarest men for 
larning in the whole world.” 

The latter reading seems to suggest that 
tle scholar referred to was then dead. Beau- 
nont himself died in 1598, so the alteration 
ws probably made before that date. Both 
hi and Speght were at Peterhouse between 
164 and 1570—Beaumont as a fellow-com- 
noner of his college in 1564, Speght as a sizar 
in1566. The Cambridge scholar might mean 
Achbishop Whitgift, at that time a rising 
mn in the university, or possibly William 
Wiitaker, though he must have been rather 
yang to bea scholar in the sixties. I have 
noidea who ‘“‘your good friend in Oxford” 
my have been. EveLyN Fox. 


_. THE Lovers,’ 1683.—I should be pleased 
if rou could supply me, through ‘N. & Q.,’ 
wih any particulars respecting 
‘The Lovers Fortunate, Deceived, Unfortunate. 
illutrated with Figures. London: Printed for 
Wiliam Cademan at the Popes head in the lower 
wak of the new Exchange in the strand, 1683.” 
I hve searched the indexes at our Public 
Likary, but cannot find it mentioned in any 
of tem. J. P. MICKLEBURGH. 
Nrwich. 


Izarp.—Ralph Izard, son of Ralph Izard, 
of Charlestown, South Carolina, was admitted 
to Westminster School 17 September, 1764, 
and to Trinity College, Cambridge, as a 
fellow commoner, 28 May, 1770. Walter Izard 
was admitted to Westminster School 15 Sep- 
tember, 1766. Can American or other corre- 
spondents of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any details 


of the careers of these Izards ? 
G. F. R. B. 


‘ EpwWarp AND ELLEN. — Who wrote ‘Edward 
and Ellen, a Tale, and other Poems’? Dedi- 
cated by permission to H.R.H. the Princess 
Charlotte of Saxe-Cobourg. Published by 
Walker & Edwards, London, 1817. 

F. JESSEL. 


Jennincs or Soppytr wish to 
find the pedigree of John Jennings, who 
lived with Jane his wife, about 1690, at 
Soddylt Hall, Duddleston, Ellesmere, Salop. 

(Miss) Saran WALTON. 

34, Strand Street, Liverpool. 


GASTRELL AND SHAKESPEARE’S Home. — 
Who was the Rev. Francis Gastrell, known 
as the Shakespeare iconoclast? He may, 
perhaps, be numbered among the remarkable 
omissions of the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Owing to friction with the Stratford Cor- 
poration, he demolished in 1759 what was 
erroneously thought to be Shakespeare’s last 
dwelling-house, but in reality the house built 
by Sir John Clopton in 1700 upon the site of 
the real homestead of the poet. Gastrell 
thus unwittingly revealed remains of the 
earlier and more sacred erection which Sir 
John Clopton had ruthlessly destroyed. Ann 
Skrimshire, sole heiress of Sir Hugh Clopton, 
conveyed in May, 1756, the prerety: New 
Place, to Gastrell, who is said to have been 
a Cheshire rector. Possibly he was a son of 
Dr. Francis Gastrell, Bishop of Chester, 
author of ‘The Christian Institutes,’ who 
died in 1725. Wa. JAGGARD. 


ANCESTRY OF GENERAL GRANT.— 
There is a common impression that General 
U. S. Grant was of Scotch descent, but he 
himself gave no countenance to this belief. 
In his * Personal Memoirs’ he states his 
descent in the eighth generation from 
Matthew Grant, one of a band of 140 
Puritans who emigrated from Dorsetshire 
in 1630, and founded the town of Dorchester 
in Massachusetts. This Puritan movement 
was inspired and organized by the Rev. John 
White (1575-1648), who was rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, Dorchester, England, for 
forty years, and became known as “the 
patriarch of Dorchester.” He advocated 
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his project of a settlement in New England 
in ‘The Planter’s Plea; or, the Grounds of 
Plantations Examined’ (London, 1630). The 
colony is said to have come from Dorsetshire 
and the neighbouring counties. 

Mathew Grant therefore probably came 
from the south of England, but there is no 
definite statement as to his ancestry or 
locality. General Grant distinctly declined 
to recognize any connexion with the better- 
' known Scotch families of that name. Can 
any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ give infor- 
mation as to the Grants of Dorsetshire in 
the seventeenth century ? 

J. P. Lamberton. 

Philadelphia. 


PresHey Fortirications. —I should be 
much obliged if some one would refer me 
to a book where I could obtain a trustworthy 
history of the fortifications at Pleshey, near 
Chelmsford. 

Can anybody inform me to what period 
the bridge spanning the moat belongs? The 


arch and brickwork appear to be of ancient | 


date. Roprnta. 


**LOVE IN PHANTASTICK TRIUMPH sAT.”— 
Has Aphra Beln’s magnificent love song, of 
which this is the first line, been reprinted in 
any anthology, old or new? or is it only to be 
found in its proper place, at the beginning 
of her tragedy of ‘ Abdelazer’? 

R. 

{It appears in ‘The Flower of the Mind,’ an 
anthology by Mrs. Meynell (Grant Richards). | 


CroMweELL House, Hicucate.—Can any 
of your readers inform me whether there is 
any authority for the statement that the 
above house was built by the Protector 
for his son-in-law, General Ireton, and that 
the Protector himself occasionally visited the 
place, or resided there for a time? Howitt, 
in his ‘ Northern Heights of London,’ states 
that the house was built by Cromwell about 
1630, ‘‘for the residence of General Ireton, 
who had married one of his daughters.” This 
is obviously wrong, for Ireton did not marry 
Bridget Cromwell until 1646. 

Henry JoHnson. 


YTHANC#STER, Essex.— The Rev. J. P. 
Shaweross, in his ‘History of Dagenham, 
co. Essex,’ 1904, p. 267, under ‘Chadwell 


Heath,’ refers to Ceadda, Cedd, or Chad (one 
of the two saints of that name), being sent 
by Oswy, King of Northumbria, from Mid 
Anglia, with another, to preach the Gospel 
in Essex, “where, having gone through all 
arts, they gathered a large church for the 
rd.” Encouraged by this success, Cedd 


returned in 654 to Lindisfarne, where he had 
been trained, to seek the advice of Bishop 
Finan, who, gratified at the labours of his 
pupil, made him bishop for the race of the East 
Saxons (Camden says he was Bishop of West 
Tilbury). Returning to his work, Cedd 
carried it on with greater energy than before, 
“ building churches and ordaining presbyters 
and deacons to assist him in preaching and 
baptizing, especially in that city which is 
called in the Saxon tongue Ythanceester 
and also that which is called Tilabury ” 
(¢.e., Tilbury). Cedd died in 664 from the 
plague. Mr. Shawcross, in a foot-note, states 
that Ythancester cannot be identified, and 
asks, “ Was it Upminster?” Can any reader 
throw light on the identity of this early seat 
of Christianity in Britain ? an. C. 


Manes: Mayne.—In Rentals and Surveys 
20 Jas. [., Roll 626, mention is made of Sir 
Anto. Maneis as a holder of Crown land it 
Egham. In the Feet of Fines Trin., 6 Jas. I, 
is mention of Ant. Mayne, Esq. I should be 
glad to know where I can obtain further 
information regarding this gentleman. - 
presume the two entries refer to one and the 
same person. Freperic TURNER. 


A COFFER OR CASKET 
—In the ‘N.E.D.’ the word jfostel/ appears ai 


“obsolete, rare.” the definition “a_ cask,’ 


and derivation O.F. fustaclle, modern Frencl 


JFutaille, a cask, being interrogatively prot 


fered, while as an illustration of its use ib 
1570 the lines are quoted :— 

I leif to thee at my last ende 

Of fantisie ane fosfe// fillit fow. 
I would submit that casket rather than cas: 
is the true interpretation. It certainly lena 
itself more gracefully to the above metapho, 
reminding one of George Herbert’s “* Ba 
where sweets compacted lie.” 

Casket or box is the definition given in tle 
‘N.E.D? for the words forcelet or forslet (sad 
to be corruptly from O.F. forceret), othr 
forms being fostler, forcer, fosser, fosset, &. 
I can bring forward two variants that ae 
not to be found in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ viz., in te 
‘Tavistock Churchwardens’ Accounts,’ editd 
by R. N. Worth, under 1538-9, ‘* For ij nev 
keyes to the long fostelett” ; and in Chancey 
B. & A. Eliz. W. 15/50, ** one little box, fos/tt 
or kaskett.” 

Might not some, if not all, of the foras 
cited be traced to the Latin fossa, like fose, 
a ditch, fossette, a little hollow, &c. ? 

Leca-WEEKES 


Bisnop Cox or Ety. (See 10'S. iii. 269.— 
Can any reader give me information regardag 
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the family history of Richard Cox, Bishop of 
Ely, 1581, and first Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, beyond that given in the ‘D.N.B.’? 
Iam specially anxious to obtain it. — 


“Napcatrs.”—I should be glad to learn 
the meaning of the word “ Nadgairs” in the 
following title of “ Les Reports du tres erudite 
Edmund Anderson, Chivalier, Nadgairs, 
Seigniour Chief Justice del Common-Bank. 
London, Printed by T. R. for Andrew Crook 
{and others] and are to be sold at their Shops. 
1664.” ArtTHuR DENMAN. 

29, Cranley Gardens, S.W. 

- {Is it possible that the word is an effort after 
naguére=formerly 


Hocartu.—On 3 June, at Christie’s, was 
sold this artist’s ‘*conversation piece,” ‘The 
Wanstead Assembly,’ which fetched the sum 
of 2,887/. 10s. Hogarth was thirty-one years 
of age when he painted this picture for Lord 
Castlemaine. Is there any record of so large 
asum ever before having been given fora 
painting by an artist at that age? Further, 
is not that the largest sum ever paid for a 
Hogarth ? J. Harris STONE. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 

[What about Raphael ?] 


Paut Famiry.—Can any reader state in 
what actions George Paul took part? His 
first commission as lieutenant was in 1783, 
and it is believed that he rose to the rank of 
Commodore. He was living in 1829. The 
district from which he hailed is thought to 
have been New Alresford or Winchester. Is 
it known who his ancestors were ? ) 


WitttaM Mason’s Portraits.—What ori- 
ginal portraits of William Mason, the poet, 
are known? I possess a copy of his ‘ Elfrida,’ 
with an engraving, facing to the left, by 
Ridley, “from an original painting.” Where 
is this? Possibly in Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, though I do not remember seeing it 
there. T. Cann Huaues, M.A. F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


*Coryat’s Crupitires’: Error In 1905 
Epition.—In MacLehose’s edition of Coryat’s 
book, at p. 98 of the second volume (p. 379 of 
the original edition), some words are omitted. 
LI. 7, 8, read thus: “either with fair monu- 
ments, or | beautified by Carolus Magnus.” 
What are the words which are a ? 


Godalming. 


SHAKESPEARE’S VOCABULARY.—Nearly three 
years ago Mr. REGINALD wrote S. 
x. 52) that he hoped shortly to state the 


exact proportion of words that Shakspere 
and Bacon have in common, not being “ words 
common to all writers of that period.” I 
shall be glad to know where I can see the 
result of his investigations. Q. V. 


Beglics. 


“CONCERTS OF ANTIENT MUSIC.” 
(10% iii. 488.) 

Tue “King’s Concert Rooms” in Totten- 
ham Street were built about 1770 by 
Francis Pasquali (not Paschali), who was 
associated in the undertaking with Michael 
Novosielski, the builder of the rooms and 
husband of Pasquali’s daughter Regina, who 
afterwards became a celebrated singer. In 
the *‘ King’s Rooms” were held the “ Concerts 
of Antient Music” from about 1770 to 1794, 
when they were transferred to the King’s 
Theatre in the Haymarket, which had been 
built by Novosielski as an opera-house in 
1790, and which survived as “Her Majesty’s 
Theatre” till 1867, when it was destroyed by 
fire. In April, 1786, Pasquali and Novosielski 
had leased the rooms to the directors of the 
“Concerts of Antient Music” for a period of 
twenty-one years. Further information re- 
garding this place of entertainment, which 
either flourished or withered as a theatre 
under many names, will be found in St. Pan- 
cras Notes and Queries, pp. 83, 85, 108, 180a, 
207, 214, and 216. I have been informed that 
only about forty complete copies of this 
valuable periodical are in existence, but one 


will be found in the British Museum. 
W. F. Primpeaux. 


So early as the year 1710, several eminent 
composers and performers in London con- 
certed a plan for the study and practice of 
vocal and instrumental music. This scheme, 
supported and encouraged by persons of 
the first rank, was the starting-point of the 
“ Academy of Ancient Music,” instituted at 
the “Crown and Anchor” in the Strand. 
Amongst the distinguished authors of the 
project were Dr. Pepusch, Mr. John Lamert, 
Galliard, and Mr. Gates, gentleman of the 
King’s Chapel. But the ‘* Concert of Ancient 
Music,” known later as the King’s Con- 
cert, was a branch which seceded from the 
Academy of Ancient Music. The younger 
society was also known as the “ Ancient 
Concert,” and was established in 1776, when 
Thomas Greatorex (who arranged many 
musical compositions for the “Concert” by 
adding complete orchestral, vocal, and 


instrumental parts, to what, perhaps, was 
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only a duet or air) assisted in the choruses’ 
Crosdill, too, the celebrated English violon- 
cellist, was principal ’cellist at the first in- 
stitution of the Ancient Concerts. In 1800 
Francois Cramer was appointed leader ; and 
in 1803 among the vocal performers, who 
were “always of the first class, and liberally 
aid,” were Mrs. Billington; Mr. and Mrs. 
arrison, the former being considered the 
most finished singer of his age or country, 
or perhaps of Europe; Madame Bianchi ; 
Mr. Bartleman, the celebrated bass (see 7'he 
Quarterly Musical Review, vol. i. p. 325); Mr. 
W. Knyvett, an airy and elegant writer of 
glees, and eminent counter-tenor; and Mr. 
Sale (? J. B. Sale, an eminent bass). See fur- 
ther the ‘ Dictionary of Musicians,’ 1827, and 
the ‘ Picture of London’ for 1803 and 1818. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHae.. 


These concerts were held at the theatre in 
Tottenham Street. Mr. George Clinch, in his 
‘Marylebone and St. Pancras,’ states that 
the theatre was built by Francis Pasquali in 
the year 1780, at the suggestion of the Earl 
of Sandwich, and that it was first known as 
“The King’s Ancient Concert Rooms.” 

The following advertisement from The 
Morning Chronicle of 16 February, 1776, 
points to an earlier date, and perhaps to an 
earlier building :-— 

“Pasquali’s New Room for Concerts and Assem* 
blies in Tottenham Street, near Rathbone Place: 
At the particular request of several iadies and 
gentlemen, a subscription is opened for four assem- 
blies, once a fortnight on Tuesdays, viz., February 22, 
March 12 and 26, and April 9. Conditions: A sub- 
scriber pays two guineas, for which he will have 
three tickets each night for the admission of him- 
self and two ladies; and the company will (besides 
music) be entertained with different refreshments, 
such as are generally used on like occasions, without 
any further expense. Subscriptions are received at 
the above music room, and timely notice will be 
advertised when the tickets are to be delivered.” 

Everard Home CoLemMan. 
[The dates of the Tuesdays do not agree. ] 


These concerts were established in 1776, 
and were first conducted by Joah Bates. 
“Up to 1795 they were held in the new 
rooms in Tottenham Street, but in that year 
they were removed to the concert-room in 
the Opera-house, and in 1804 to the Hanover 
Square Rooms.” See Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Music,’ 1879, vol. i. pp. 64-5. 

G.F. 


‘Tue Srreets or Lonpon’ §, iii. 428, 
476).—The reply of our friend Mr. J. T. Pace 
settles most completely the query asked at 
the first reference, and Meee nothing further 


to be said upon the matter, it being a verit- 


able last word. I would, however, point out 
that the querist has confused the names of 
two plays of a somewhat similar character, 
‘The Streets of London’ and ‘ The Lights o’ 
London,’ both of which were produced at the 
Princess’s Theatre. The first play, written 
by Mr. Boucicault, was produced on 1 August, 
1864, and, as Mr. E. L. Blanchard informs us 
in his sketch of this theatre, “was played 
every night during the rest of the year, and 
remained on the bills until 20 March, 1865, 
having had a consecutive run of 209 nights.” 
It was revived in March, 1866, and enjoyed 
another run until May ; and was again in the 
bills at Christmas, 1867. This was during 
the time the theatre was in the hands of 
Mr. George Vining, which commenced on 
27 March, 1863, end terminated on 18 October, 
1868, there having, however, been in addition 
several short s:asons by various actors and 
actresses during that time. 

The other play, ‘The Lights o’ London,’ 
described as a drama in five acts, was written 
by Mr. George R. Sims, and —o-, on 
10 September, 1881, Mr. Wilson Barrett being 
then the sole lessee and manager. That 
gentleman played the part of Harold, while 
the character of Bess was taken by Miss 
Eastlake. The last night of the “old” 
Princess’s Theatre was 19 May, 1880, so that 
the first-named play was produced in the old 
house, while the other piece first saw the 
light in the new one, the last lessee of the 
old house being, I believe, Mr. Walter Gooch. 
The data here giver may be of interest to 
many besides the contributor who_ first 
brought the subject forward. I would add 
that Louis Diehl, who set to music the words 
given by Mr. Pace, had a great vogue some 
years ago, many of his songs being justly 
very popular. W. E. 


Westminster. 
(See ante, p. 45.] 


Joun Rott Nixon (10 S. iv. 29),—“ Farn- 
sham” is a misprint for Faversham. I have 
been informed that it was the grandfather 
of J. R. Nixon who lived here, and that the 
father of the poet did not take the business 
of Thiselton in this town, but probably re- 
moved to Stepney much earlier, perhaps in 
the twenties. CHARLES SMITH. 

Faversham. 


“Resp.” (10 §. iv. 9).—The contraction 
resp. as used by German writers has puzzled 
many people. It is short for respective, and 
‘it means “or under similar circumstances.” 
‘It is not the same as “in other words.” 
Germans can often not explain the word, 
as it does not strike them that there is no 
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synonym for it in English or French. Thus 
1 might say, “‘ Adjectives precede substantives 
in German and English, and follow them in 
French and Italian: thus schdn, resp. beau- 
téful, will come before their substantive, and 
beau, resp. bello, will follow that which they 
ualify.” I have come across a passage in 
aul’s ‘ Principien’ which may serve to illus- 
trate the use of “ respective” in German :— 

‘“*Kin zweites mittel, wodurch das wort bezie- 
hung auf etwas concretes erhiilt, bildet das ein- 
gespriich, respective in der einseitigen ausein- 
andersetzung des redenden vorangegangene.” 

“* Another means whereby the word receives its 
power of reference to something concrete and 
precise is what has preceded in the conversation 
of the speaker, or, it may be, in his explanation 


H. A. Strone. 


given from his point of view. 


University, Liverpool. 


This contraction, written out in full, would 
be in German respektiv, from medieval Latin 
respective. The original sense was, of course, 
“respectively ” or “ relatively,” but in modern 
German it is employed with much the same 
meaning as “or,” or the French ow den. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


As used by German writers this abbrevia- 
tion stands for the Latin respective, and is the 
equivalent of ‘‘ bzw.” = “ beziehungsweise.” 
In practice this word, which should mean 
“respectively,” often expresses little more 
than “or.” Lionet R. M. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 


This is one of those contractions of which 
Germans seem inordinately fond. Fliigel, 
s.v. Respectiv, exemplifies it thus: ‘4 resp. 
43°), 4 or say 43 per cent.” The source is 
clearly the Latin respectus, the sense being 
“4, with some consideration of 43.” 

J. DoRMER. 


Having bought Prof. Kluge’s ‘Etymo- 
logical Dictionary’ soon after its publication, 
I took it to a Swiss village as my literary 
— for a fortnight, and became worried 

y the recurrence of this expression, then 
new to me, on almost every page. I thought, 
and think, that it was an unnecessary 
and unworthy addition to the simple 
German language; but it may contain an 
inward grace not generally patent. Those 
who have read Benedix’s comedy ‘ Die Mode’ 
can imagine what fun he would have made 
of “ Resp.” By the way, are we not alone in 
using the convenient abbreviation of the 
Lat. id est ? me. & 


Mint at LeEEps, YorKSHIRE §. iii. 
489).—Thoresby’s assumption that Leofdeyn 
is a mistake happens to be totally wrong. 


The d is an occasional variant of th, espe- 
cially as a capital letter, and Zeofdegn is 
thus a permissible and recognized variant of 
Leofthegn, in which the th was written as a 
crossed D. Leofthegn is a well-authenticated 
and extremely intelligible name. It occurs 
in the Liber Vite of Durham, and means, 
literally, ‘‘ dear thane.” 

One key to the amazing assertions of our 
old antiquaries is to remember that they 
usually knew nothing of Anglo-Saxon, and 
had few books to help them. Some of our 
modern antiquaries are even worse ; for they 
pose as knowing Anglo-Saxon when_ they 
can neither read nor pronounce it, and they 
do not even take the trouble of consulting 
any of the fairly numerous authorities. 

Watrer W. SKEArT. 


Mr. Oates should consult Ruding’s ‘ Annals 
of the Coinage of Great Britain,’ 1840, vol. ii. 
p- 229. From the observations made upon 
the subject it evidently is a fallacy that any 
of the kings of England had a mint at Leeds. 

JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


Benson Earte Hitz (10* §. iii. 162, 472). 
—The peerage inquired for at the last refer- 
ence was the Earldom of Huntingdon. It 
was dormant from 1804 to 1819, when 
(14 January) Lieut. Hans Francis Hastings, 
R.N., was summoned and took his seat as 
Earl of Huntingdon. According to G. E. C.’s 
‘Complete Peerage’ he was the fourth and 
youngest, but only surviving son and heir 
of Lieut. - Col. George Hastings, of the 
3rd Regiment of Foot Guards. He was 
educated at Repton and elsewhere, joined 
the naval service 1793, Lieutenant R.N. 1799, 
Commander 1821, and, finally, Post-Captain 
1824. He was Ordnance Barrack Master in 
the Isle of Wight, and afterwards from 1898 
to 1817 Ordnance Storekeeper at Enniskillen. 
His claim to the earldom was reported as 
proved 29 October, 1818, by (Shepherd) the 
Attorney-General, and he took his seat as 
stated above. See also ‘The Huntingdon 
Peerage,’ &c., by Henry Nugent Bell (4to, 
1820), ‘whose exertions in assisting the 
claim to the title were very great.” 

From the foregoing it would appear that 
B. E. Hill’s ‘ Recollections’ were inaccurate 
in more than one particular. S. H. 


THe HorsEFERRY, WESTMINSTER (10* §. 
iii. 248).—The Archbishop of Canterbury 
held the Horseferry from Westminster to 
Lambeth up to the erection of Westminster 
Bridge, when he was allowed 2,205/. for loss of 
the same, which was funded (‘ The Origin and 
Progress of the Watermen’s Company,’ by 
Henry Humpherus, 1887, vol. i. p. 26). The 
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Horseferry tolls were very considerable when 
London had but one bridge over the Thames, 
so that it must have been very desirable for 
persons arriving at the Westminster side to | 
know how they stood with regard to the 
distance at which they found themselves 
from London. The Westminster horse ferry 
was the only one allowed on the Thames at 
or near London, a circumstance which would 
give the spot on the Middlesex side an 
importance for travellers which probably 
suggested the iron tablet in question stating 
that the ferry was “2s miles from the Post 
ttice.” J. Hotpen MacMIcwaet. 


CARNEGIE: ITS PRONUNCIATION (10° S. iii. 
487).—This surname is common in Forfar- 
shire and not unfamiliar in Fife. As_pro- 
nounced in my hearing hundreds of times in 
both counties it rimes conveniently with 
“plaguy.” In a Glasgow suburb I once 
heard the philanthropic millionaire named 
Carnegie, but the pronunciation was obviously 
due to unfamiliarity, and it was used by only 
one person in a company of over a dozen, the 
others all being orthodox in treatment. 

THomMas Bayne. 


The bearer of a name is commonly estimated 
to be a good judge of its pronunciation, and 
I think Mr. Andrew Carnegie pronounces his 
name so as torime with “ plaguy,” and this is 
the usual phonetic sound given the name. 

Wm. JAacGarp. 


Saran Curran, Ropert Emmet, AND 
Major Srirr’s Papers §. iii. 303, 413, 
470).—If Mr. MacDonacu had been a loyal 
clergyman living in the earlier part of the 
last century, possibly he would have described 
as wicked, projects violently revolutionary 
which must have entailed bloodshed. I know 
of noreason why Dr. D’Arcy Sirr’s wordsshould 
not be taken in their apparent sense. Mr. 
MacDonacu, however, says of Dr. Sirr’s note 
that it is ‘a notable illustration of how the 
events of history are perverted, and the repu- 
tation of historical personages is undeservedly 
besmirched,” and he further says of it, * All 
this is atrocious aspersion upon the memories 
of Robert Emmet and Sarah Curran.” “ Of 
course, the calumnies of the Rev. J. D’Arcy 
Sirr are totally destitute of foundation.” 

I think these assertions show serious mis- 
apprehension, and a total disregard of all 
canons of modern historical criticism. Dr. 
Sirr has not perverted history in any way, 
and there is not the slightest evidence to 
show that he would not have tried to defend 
Robert Emmet or Sarah Curran from unfair 
comment. 


Mr. MacDonaGu even goes further, for he 
remarks :— 

“The letters that passed between them [Miss 
Curran and Emmet] which fell into the hands of 
the authorities will be found fully set out in my 
recently published book.” 

What does Mr. MacDonacH by 
“authorities” ? Surely he would not exclude 
Major Sirr. It appears that Mr. MacDonacu 
ought to have said :— 

“Two or three letters that passed between 
them [when Emmet was banned and harassed], 
which fell into the hands of the authorities, will be 
found fully set out,” &c. 

Again, Mr. MacDonacu goes further when 
he remarks that it is sufticient to say the 
girl’s letters “‘ impressed George III.” “ These 
letters I found in the Home Oftice papers.” 
Why is it sufficient to say this? I understand 
Mr. MacDonacu is himself the authority for 
the copy of the King's written comment in 
a note to the Lord Lieutenant, ‘‘ Emmet’s 
correspondence with the daughter of Mr. 
Curran is certainly curious.” 

The ‘D.N.B, refers to Madden’s ‘ Lives of 
the United Irishmen,’ third series, vol. iii. 
(1846), for the best account of Robert Emmet, 
and on p. 257 the following words of Madden 
will be found with reference to Emmet :— 

‘*During the whole period of his last residence in 
Dublin, after his return from the Continent, ap 
active correspondence was carried on between him 
and Miss Curran. This correspondence, comprising 
what has been termed ‘a cheat of notes and letters,’ 
fell into the hands of the Irish Verres, Major Sirr. 
They remained long in his possession...... classed 
with ‘rebellious papers.’...... The entire of those 
letters, it is stated on good authority, were burned 
by Major Sirr, some years before his death ; from 
compassionate feelings, it is said......[t is needless 
to inquire into his motive for this act, as it is 
fruitless to lament the destruction of them.” 

Mr. Daly, also, has accepted Dr. Sirr’s vera- 
city in revising Madden's book, but doubtless 
Mr. Daly would have qualified his own declara- 
tion had he seen che Iothers brought to light 
by Mr. MacDonacu. But qualification, so 
far as evidence goes, could but relate (as I 
understand) to two letters written by Miss 
Curran to poor Emmet before his arrest, 
when he was hiding and disheartened by the 
failure of his treasonable plans, of which 
letters Mr. MacDonaGu himself writes :— 

‘What appears to us the unseemly gaiety, the 
ill-timed witticisms of the letters, may have been 
but the effort of a distracted mind to hide its own 
grief, and give encouragement and hope to a banned 
and harassed lover.” 

The letter written to Sarah Curran in 
prison by Emmet, which he tried secretly to 
send, never reached her. These letters have 
nothing to do with the correspondence 
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referred to by Madden, nor do Dr. Sirr’s 
words refer to them. 

That Miss Curran was tenderly dealt with, 
as Dr. Sirr asserts, cannot be doubted, and 
that the correspondence was consumed out 
of compassion to the family is in keeping 
with the consideration shown by Govern- 
ment and officials to Curran, which empha- 
sizes his own meanness and harshness to his 
daughter. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to add, con- 
cerning the Rev. Dr. Sirr, whose name has 
come forward so prominently, that the most 
to be gathered from books of reference is to 
be found in vol. iii. of Mr. Boase’s ‘ Modern 
Biography, though, unlike the ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ no mention is made of his ‘ Life of 
Archbishop Usher’ (also noticed by Halkett 
and Laing in ‘Dictionary of Anonymous 
Literature’); and the ‘D.N.B’ accepts his 
‘Life of Archbishop Trench’ as the leading 
authority. Thereisalso with the Fitch MSS. 
relating to Suffolk at Ipswich an advertise- 
ment of a prospective work (c. 1845) :— 

** Yoxford, | Its Worthies and Memorabilia | em- 

bracing | The History of the Lords of that Manor, | 
of the | Patrons and Vicars of St. Peter's Church, 
and | of the Remarkable Proprietors and inhabit- 
ants | ofthe Parish. | By the | Rev. Joseph D'Arcy 
Sirr, D.D. M.R.I.A., &c. | Vicar of Yoxford, 
Suffolk.” 
The advertisement follows. How far this 
work progressed I cannot say. Dr. Sirr was 
not only highly respected, but greatly be- 
loved (the memorial stone at Morstead, 
erected by friends, as the inscription sets 
out, is some evidence of this). He was in 
the full possession of all his faculties until 
his death, and certainly, from his character 
and painstaking work, he would not have 
falsified ; besides, he had no motive for 
doing so. 

Supplementing Mr. Pickrorn’s interesting 
note, | may say that Major Sirr is generally 
represented too old, and Cruikshank’s illus- 
tration is fanciful. An illustration in The 
Spear (14 March, 1900) shows the major an 
elderly man, whereas he was slightly the 
junior of Lord Edward. The engraved por- 
trait entitled ‘Henry Charles Sirr, Esq., 
Town Major of Dublin, &ec.” from one 
of two oil paintings (c. 1798), and by “J. 
Martyn Delt. & Sculpt.,” quite alters the 
countenance, and is poor. W. Ewing's ivory 
relief, 1818 (S"° S. ii. 168), is very good, and 
likewise a bust (late in life) by Prospero 
(though not a first-rate artist). The major is 
also represented in various engravings in 
Walter Cox’s The Irish Magazine and Monthly 
Asylum for Neglected Biography. The fol- 
lowing are perhaps the best: ‘The Major 


trying a Charity Sermon in Mr. La Touche’s. 
Travelling Pulpit’ (1810) ; ‘Sale of the Major’s. 
Library,’ depicting him (a good likeness) as. 
an auctioneer ; ‘The Major presiding at the 
Communion of Saints’ (1811): and ‘His 
Holiness making a present of our Irish mitres. 
while Major Sirr is presenting an address to 
the King’ (1814). I have been given to 
understand reproductions from photographs 
of one of the oil portraits and the ivory may 
appear in ‘ Ars Quatuor Coronatorum.,’ 

I do not think Maxwell’s ‘Irish Rebellion’ 
is quoted by historians (e.g., Mr. Lecky). Max- 
well, who was not in a position to know 
anything about Major Sirr’s character, copied 
Madden, and also Fitzpatrick’s ‘Sham Squire,’ 
both discredited (as to the character they 
give) under ‘Sirr’ in the ‘D.N.B’; but it is. 
largely due to such books that Major Sirr’s 
reputation in Ireland is what Mr. MacDonacH 
correctly states it to be. No impartial and 
serious student of Irish history could be 
misled by those books; it is none the less 
regrettable they have been popularized. The 
commission of Town Major of the Garrison 
of Dublin is in the Record Tower Collection, 
Dublin (‘Entry Book of Military Com- 
missions, 1796-1806,’ p. 75). The otfice was 
not a “corporate situation,” as Maxwell 
asserts. 

Will Francesca kindly give a reference to 
the page in Phillips’s ‘Curran and his Con- 
temporaries,’ 1818, for the mention of Major 
Sirr’s weeping over Sarah Curran’s letters?! 

H. Sree. 


Rates Arp (10* §. iii. 469).—The fol- 
lowing extract from the Act 43 Eliz. cap. ii. 
f. 3 will inform Equiras who was to judge 
when and why it was requisite to make a 
Rate in Aid :— 

“ And it be also enacted, That if the said Justices 
of the Peace doe perceiue, that the inhabitants of 
any Parish are not able to leuie among themselues 
sutticient summes of money for the purposes afore- 
said: that then the said two Justices shall and may 
taxe, rate and assesse, as aforesaid, any other of 
other Parishes, or out of any Parish within the 
Hundred where the said Parish is, to pay such 
summe and summes of money to the Church- 
wardens and overseers of the said poor Parish for 
the said purposes as the said Justices shall think 
tit,” &e. 

The rate was in some cases appealed against 
and quashed on some technical point. 
JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


Eauiras will, I think, find most, if not all, 
of his queries answered in the Report of the 
Poor Law Commission, published in 1834. 
In the parish of Cholesbury, in Bucks, the 
value of the land was more than swallowed 
up in rates, and it was handed over by the 
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jJandowners to the Poor Law authorities to 
do the best they could with it for the poor, 
and the authorities thought that, if aided by 
an adjoining parish or parishes, they might 
manage to support the poor of Cholesbury. 
At Uley, in Gloucestershire, the rates were 
1/. 7s. 6¢d.—we cannot say in, but, to be 
correct, 7s. 6d. outside the pound. It was 
less the needs of the poor than the corruption 
which existed under the old Poor Law which 
brought about the excessively high rates. 
Harriett McILQuHam. 


ACADEMY OF THE Muses (10 §. iii. 449).— 
A propos of this inquiry, I may refer Mr. 
Urron to the mammoth bookshop of James 
Lackington, regarded at the time as one of 
London’s wonders. Formerly at 46-7, Chis- 
well Street, Moorfields, Lackington removed 
in or about the year 1796 to a specially 
equipped establishment known as the Temple 
of the Muses, adjacent to the old address. 
The following characteristic notice was issued 
in 1795 :— 

“The very great share of publie favour that I 
have experienced for some years past has often 
created a grateful wish that it were in my power 
to accommodate purchasers in a better manner; 
it having been always extremely mortifying to me 
to see my numerous and respectable Customers 
frequently pushing, as it were, one another out of 
my shop, or driving each other into holes and 
corners for want of room. To remedy this incon- 
venience was for many years totally impossible, as 
I never could bear the idea of leaving that spot 
that to me had proved so fortunate. The long- 
wished-for opportunity is at length arrived. 

“An eligible and commodious place is found, 
purchased, and now fitting up, at many thousand 
pounds expence, but a few yards from the famous 
old shop. This new shop will be about 70 ft. long 
and 40ft. wide, so that there will be ample room 
for my numerous customers to walk about or sit 
down at their ease. 

“For such Ladies and Gentlemen as wish to 
enjoy a literary lounge, somewhat more retired 
than a public shop will admit of, a communication 
is opened between the shop and the ground floor 
of my dwelling house. This house is situated at 
the S.W. corner of Finsbury Square and the shop 
in Finsbury Place, the whole forming a front of 
about 140 ft. In the centre of the shop a dome is 
erecting, round which will be galleries for books. 

** My old shop having long been acknowledged the 
cheapest in the world, I hope that the new one 
will not only be the cheapest and contain the 
largest collection, but will also be the best shop 
in the world, and I have no doubt but that the 
public will add their good wishes that it may long 
stand a monument to shew mankind what Industry 
and Small Profits will effect. 

“It perhaps may not be amiss to inform the 


Public that although this shop will be grand and 


contain an immense collection of capital and superb 
books, that [sic] the most trifling customer will not 
be neglected. At the shop of Lackington, Allen & Co. 
may be had a second-hand ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ or 


‘Universal History’ in 60 volumes Svo; a Primer 
or the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ at large, the 
‘History of Little Dick’ or ‘Grevii Thesaurus,’ 
37 volumes in folio—in short, Books in all languages. 
in every class of literature, in new and splendi 
bindings, or soiled second-hand copies, and as his 
ready-money plan is strictly adhered to, every 
article, whether second-hand or new, will still be 
sold from 20 to 50 per cent. under the common 
prices.” 

Wo. JAGGARD. 


Probably this is the Academy known as the 
Museum Minerve, of which Sir Francis 
Kynaston was “Regent.” It was instituted 
in the eleventh year of the reign of Charles L, 
and established at a house in Covent Garden, 
purchased for the purpose by Kynaston. 
This he had furnished with books, manu- 
scripts, paintings, statues, musical and 
mathematical instruments, &c., and every 
requisite for a polite and liberal education : 
only the nobility and gentry were admissible 
into the Academy. Professors were appointed 
to teach the various arts and sciences, under 
the direction of the ‘‘ Regent.” The constitu- 
tions of the Museum Minerve were published 
in London in 1626 in 4to. In 1636, during 
the time that Dr. Featley was provost, the 
plague raged with so much violence in Lon- 
don that Sir Francis presented a petition to 
the king, requesting his permission to remove 
the Academy to Chelsea College. But this 
was found impracticable, and Sir F. Kynaston 
and Dr. May, one of the professors, were 
obliged to remove the Academy to Little 
Chelsea. See Faulkner’s ‘ History of Chelsea,’ 
1810, vol. i. pp. 148-50. 

J. Hotpen 

It is given as pertaining to London in 
Robson’s ‘ British Herald’ and Berry’s ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Heraldica,’ and the arms are printed 
thus: Argent, two bars wavy azure; on a 
chief of the second a music book open or, 
between two swords in saltire of the first, 
hilted and pommelled of the third. Crest, a 
sagittarius in full speed ppr., shooting with 
bow and arrow argent. Supporters, dexter a 
satyr: in sinister a merman with two tails, 
both ppr. Motto, “ Nihil invita Minerva.” 
‘London Armory,’ by Richard Wallis, 1677, 
No. 4, plate xix., gives a fine illustration of 
the arms. JoHN 


Has Mr. Utton referred to ‘Schools,’ &c., by 
W. Carew Hazlitt, 1888? In my ‘Swimming 
Bibliography’ I refer, p. 19, to a ‘‘ Museum 
Minervee,” a scholastic institution. 

THomas. 


“Pop GOES THE WEASEL” (10% §. iii. 430, 
491).—The word “ weasel” should be “ weevil.” 
The stanza runs thus :— 
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All around the cobbler’s house 

The monkey chased the weasel : 

The priest he kissed the cobbler’s wife,— 
Pop goes the weevil. 

The line is from a song popular in America 
half a century ago. The weevil is the common 
name for coleopterous insects of the family 
Curculionids. The larvee of one species were 
very destructive to wheat in America fifty 
and more years ago. The song came into 
popular favour at a time when the entire 
country was disturbed by the ravages of the 
insect. Freperic RowLanp MARVIN. 

537, Western Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 


The word “weasel” was the expression 
often used for a sixpence. I particularly 
remember its employment by a railway 
porter some thirty years ago in connexion 
with a tip he had received. 

J. E. Larron Pickerina. 


Without the quotation from an authority, 
say not later than the last forties, the expla- 
nation of “silver plate” or “flat iron” must 
be pronounced inconclusive. There is a 
distinct possibility that the boot may be 
on the other leg, and that these articles, 
being “portable property,” in Mr. Wemmick’s 
phrase, obtained the name from the vogue 
of the song. A reliable authority, anterior 
to the song, should set the matter - _ 


As information about this song has been 
twice asked for, I venture to send the little 
Ican give. About 1850 a song was popular 
among the lower classes in Philadelphia, 
the first verse of which ran as follows :— 

There was an old man without any sense, 

Who bought a fiddle for thirty pence, 

And all the tune that he could piay 

Was “ Pop goes the weasel.” 

I remember seeing the whole song in print 
on a handbill, but cannot recall any more of 
the words. I think there was a chorus after 
each verse. I never heard of the tune apart 
from this song. 

Another song of that time which rivalled 
it in popularity was ‘ Vilikins and his Dinah.’ 
Both were evidently of English origin. 

J. P. LAMBERTON. 

Philadelphia. 

as lines you quote are obviously a recollection 
0. 
When I was young I had no sense; 
I bought a fiddle for eighteenpence, 
And all the tune that it could play 
Was ‘‘ Over the hills and far away.”] 


BanGEs iii. 407).—Pychard means a 
woodpecker, as in the following old French 
lines, from Du Verdier, ‘Diverses Legons,’ 
1616 :— 


Comme jadis Picus fut estonné 
Quand une fée en pichard l’eut tourné. 

As to the other words inquired about, I 
should think the serpent’s ud/ must be its 
skin or slough. Cooke may be the cuckoo, 
and molle the mole. /ylmand is a disguised 
form of foumart, the polecat. 

Jas. Jun. 


Lord Cobham: serpent’s skin.—A hull is 
a covering or shell: “the hulls or skins of 
grapes” (* Nomenclator,’ quoted in Nares’s 
Glossary’). 

Duke of Somerset: beanstall and crown.— 
Would not this allude to some office of the 
royal household like the avenar or avenor 
(see Halliwell’s ‘Archaic Words’), which in- 
volved the care of such provender as was 
kept where the bean-fodder was stalled for 
feeding cattle? 

Lord Ryvers: the pychard and the pye.— 
The pye is doubtless the magpie, although it 
is not mentioned in Burke’s ‘ Peerage.’ 

Lord Dudley : “ ye molle.”—J/olles are de- 
scribed in Bailey’s ‘ Dict.’ (1740) as “ Kastrels, 
a kind of Hawks. Chau.” But a molle was 
also a mull or mill for grinding purposes, 
the heraldic terms “mullet” or “molette,” 
and fers de moline, or mill-rinds, which sup- 
port the millstone, being related, I think. 
There is another possible interpretation. 
“Moll,” from mollis, soft, was an old English 
term (old slang, presumably) for one of the 
softer sex, but not, at first, necessarily de- 
rogatory to womanhood, as later. And it 
occurs to me that perhaps ‘‘molle” was 
allusive to Agnes, daughter of Hotot, who 
married Lord Dudley, of Clapton, and who, 
disguised, took the place of her father, who 
was unable through illness to fulfil his en- 
gagement in mortal combat with one who 
had quarrelled with him (see Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Peerages,’ s.v. Dudley). Agnes was victorious. 

J. Hotp—eN MacMIcHaeEL. 


Bisuops’ SIGNATURES : THEIR PUNCTUATION 
(10 §. iii. 487).—In old signatures a colon 
frequently appears after the Christian name 
when abbreviated, thus—-Tho: Smith. The 
archiepiscopal signatures mentioned may be 
a return to that custom, as the name of the 
see is abbreviated, while an ordinary sur- 
name is not. The use of a colon in that 
manner is perhaps more distinctive than the 
period, which signifies finality or complete- 
ness. M. 


SHELLEY (10% §. iii. 441, 492).— 
Mr. J. Hatt may be glad to know that, ac- 
cording to Berry’s ‘Sussex Genealogies,’ p. 63, 
Mary Shelley, who married George Cotton, 
arblington, Hants, was sister of William 


of 
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Shelley (born 1538, died 1597), the subject of 
Mr. Wartnewricut’s note. In Berry’s ‘ Hamp- 
shire Genealogies,’ p. 52, her husband is 
styled Sir George Cotton, Knt. But is that 
correct? A list of Hampshire recusants, 
oaee made in 1592, includes the name 
of “‘ George Cotton, of Warblington, Esquire” 
(‘Cal. of Cecil MSS.,’ iv. 270, 271). -H. C. 


George Cotton’s wife Mary was William 
Shelley's sister (see Berry, ‘Sussex Genea- 
logies, p. 63; ‘Hants Genealogies,’ p. 52). 
At the latter reference Berry calls George 
Cotton a knight. This is perhaps a mistake. 
One George Cotton was knighted in 1603, 
but he was of Cambridgeshire, not Hants 
(see Metcalfe’s ‘Book of Knights,’ p. 148). 
He was very likely the Sir George Cotton 
who married Cassandra, daughter of Henry 
MacWilliams, Esq. (see Strype’s ‘ Cheke,’ 134). 

Our George Cotton was a recusant who 
suffered imprisonment for his religion ; cf. 
*P.C.A.’ (N.S.), x. 11, 87, 89, 325 ; xiv. 87 3 xvii. 
357 ; xvili. 415; xxiv. 475; xxv. 208; xxvi. 
362; xxvii. 589. Cf. Strype, ‘Ann.,’ II. ii. 
660 ; iv. 276. His son Richard and a cousin 
named George were also recusants (‘Cal. 
Cecil MSS...’ iv. 270-1). 

I am sorry I cannot give Mr. HAL any 
information as to the dates of birth, mar- 
riage, and death of Mary Cotton. 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


The following notes as to near relatives of 
William Shelley may possibly be of use in 
the way of supplementing Mr. Walrye- 
WRIGHT'S very interesting narrative :— 

William Shelley’s mother was Mary, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Fitzwilliam, Knt., of 
Gaynes Park, co. Essex. Her elder half- 
sister, Anne, was the wife of Sir Anthony 
Cooke, Knt., of Gidea Hall, Essex. This 
close connexion with the family may have 
led to his being appointed guardian of Wil- 
liam Shelley. Sir Anthony was father-in-law 
of Lord Burleigh, the Lord High Treasurer, 
and also of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal ; and it was, perhaps, Bur- 
leigh’s influence at Court which in after 
years was of so much assistance to Mrs. Jane 
Shelley. 

William Shelley’s mother married secondly, 
as his second wife, Sir John Guildford, Knt., 
of Benenden, co. Kent, and by him had issue 
a son, Richard Guildford, who married a 
daughter and heir of —— Horne. Dame Mary 
Guildford died about the year 1578, having 
outlived her second husband some thirteen 
years. 


Two brothers of William Shelley have been 


referred to, viz., John, the father of Sir John 
Shelley, Bart., and Thomas, the Winchester 
scholar of 1555. Another brother, Richard 
Shelley, is mentioned in the ‘ Visitation of 
Yorkshire, 1563-4,’ Harl. Soc., p. 127. The 
sisters of William Shelley were :— 

1. Elizabeth, who married Sir Thomas 
Guildford, Knt. (son, by his first wife, of the 
before-mentioned Sir John Guildford). They 
had issue one son, Sir Henry, and three 
daughters. 

2. Eleanor, who married Thomas Norton, 
son and heir of Sir John Norton, Knt., of 
Northwood, co. Kent. For their issue see 
‘Visitation of Kent, 1619,’ Harl. Soc., p. 80. 

3. Margaret, who married Edward Gage, 
son and heir of James Gage (perhaps James 
Gage, of Bentley, co. Sussex, second son 
of Sir John Gage, K.G.). Edward Gage, 
whose monument is in the Bentley Chapel 
at Framfield, and who died 1595, is men- 
tioned as amongst the recusants reported 
by the sheriffs of the county to Queen Eliza- 
beth (‘8.A.C.,’ 11, 62). 

4. Mary, who married Sir George Cotton, 
Knt. (b. 1538, d. 1610), of Warblington Castle, 
Hants. Richard Cotton, their eldest son, 
was born about 1570 ; and their eldest daugh- 
ter, Mary, married (about 1582) Sir John 
Caryll, Knt., of Warnham, co. Sussex, doubt- 
less the Sir John Carrell mentioned by Mr. 
WAINEWRIGHT. 


5. Bridget, who married Anthony Hunger- 
ford, Esq., of Down Ampney, co. Gloucester, 
and had issue Sir Henry (whose name also 
appears in Mr. WAINEWRIGHT’S narrative) 
and Sir Anthony. 


Wotton, in his ‘ Baronetage’ (vol. i. p. 63), 
states that a sixth sister, Anne, married Sir 
Richard Shirley, Knt., of Wiston, co. Sussex, 
but this is doubtful. 

Burke (‘ Commoners,’ vol. iv. p. 266) gives 
an interesting account of the Lingen family. 
Referring to Mrs. Jane Shelley and_ her 
incarceration in the Fleet, he says :— 


**An Harleian Manuscript (No. 2050) contains 
many curious letters to her there, particularly one 
of an offer of marriage in her widowhood from 
Francis. youngest son of the first Lord St. John. 
Queen Elizabeth had certainly a kindness for Mrs. 
Shelley, as evinced by some memorials (Harl. MSS. 
2120, p. 8B), and restored her a house and demesne, * 
which seems to have been Sutton; for another 
letter to her in the same collection speaks in affect- 
ing terms of the attachment of the neighbourhood 
to the Lingen family, and of their disquietness in 
having heard a false report that ‘the Lingen’s lands 
would be gone from the name of Lingen for ever.’ 
Great part of her rich inheritance, including Rad- 
brook in Gloucestershire, and her Shropshire 


estates, passed on her death toe a hungry Scot fof 
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the Court of James I., Sir Richard Preston, Lord 
Dingwall, but Radbrook was repurchased.” 
AtFreD T. Everitt. 
High Street, Portsmouth. 


‘PICTURES OF THE OLD AND New TEstTA- 
MENTS’ (10 §. iii. 487).—This work was 
published at Amsterdam about the end of 
the eighteenth century, in quarto, and the 
title is as follows (see Lowndes, p. 199): 
*“* Pictures of the Old and New Testaments, 
showing the most Notable Histories in One 
Hundred and Fifty Copperplates by the 
most famous and principal Masters. The 
Text in French and English.” 

It is apparently an imitation of an earlier 
work by De Royaumont in 1690-8, in which 
each plate was dedicated to an individual 
patron (who was allowed to pay the cost of 
production in return for the honour, the 
work being thus produced free of cost to 
the promoter). 

The market value of Mr. Green SMIitu’s 
“rarity” is only small, and seems absurdly 
out of proportion to his generous praise of 
the work. Wa. JAGGARD. 


Conyers §. iii. 489).—Sir Conyers 
Darcy (son of Thos. Darcy, Esq., Lieutenant 
of the Tower of London, by Elizabeth, second 
daughter and coheir of John, third Lord 
Conyers of Hornby) was knighted 23 June, 
1603 ; confirmed as Lord Conyers, Darcy, and 
Meinell by letters patent dated 10 August, 
1641 ; died 3 March, 1653 ; and was buried at 
Hornby. By his marriage with Dorothy, 
daughter of Sir Henry Bellasis, of New- 
borough, Yorkshire, he had six sons and seven 
daughters. Barbara, the eldest daughter, 
married Matthew Hutton, of Marske ; Mar- 
garet married Sir Thomas Harrison, of Cop- 
grave, son of Robert Harrison, alderman, and 
grandson of Thomas Harrison, one of the 
Lord Mayors of York. See Plantagenet 
Harrison’s pedigrees in his ‘ History of York- 
shire’ for the Darcey family, Dugdale’s 
‘Visitation’ for Harrison of Allerthorpe (and 
Copgrave), and a paper on ‘ Marske’ contri- 
buted to Archewolovia .Eliana (second series, 
vol. v. pp. 1-90) by the late Rev. James 
Raine. At the date of Mr. Raine’s paper 
(1860) there remained at Marske Hall portraits 
of Lord Conyers and Darcy and his wife, 
which are thus described :— 

‘Sir Conyers Darcy, the distinguished Royalist. 
Created Lord Conyers and Darcy in 1641. A hand- 
some face, florid and oval, with a Carolian. beard 
and moustache. Half length. He is in a Court 
dress, and has a purple mantle with a surcoat of 
white point lace.” 

“Dorothy Bellasis his wife’ A pretty girlish face, 


with light hair and brown eyes. She holds a watch 
in her hand, and is very richly attired in a brown 
brocaded dress trimmed with lace. Her earrin 

enough, are attached to her ears 
ribands. 


RicHarp WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


See Beatson’s ‘ Political Index,’ 1786, p. 60 
(1641) and p. 69 (1682); also Collins’s 
‘Peerage,’ second edition, 1710, pp. 325-6. 
Under the heading of Darcy, Earl of Holder- 
ness, full particulars are given of Conyers. 
If Mr. Heimer will send me his address I 
will lend him ‘ Collins.’ 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
Innellan, Shrewsbury. 


See Dugdale’s ‘Baronage’ (sub d’Arcie), 
x. E. C’s ‘Complete Peerage,’ and Harl. 
Soc., xxxix. 985-6. H. J. B. Clements. 
Killadoon, Celbridge. 
[Reply also received from Mr. J. RapcuirFe. ] 


Locat RecorDs (10 §. iii. 464).—I should 
like to mention that a very important work 
on Somersetshire has apparently escaped 
notice, ‘‘Somersetshire Parishes: an 
Historical Handbook to all Places in the 
County, by Arthur L. Humphreys, 187, 
Piccadilly, London, W.” This work marks 
an advance in the system of making county 
bibliographies, inasmuch as the references 
to wills and ancient deeds, &c., are given 
in fuller detail than is usual in works of 
this description, and the work also includes 
biographical notices of both ancient and con- 
temporary well-known personages. W. J. 

[Mr. Humphreys’s collections are, we believe, in 
course of publication. We mention the fact as it is 
not clear from W. J.’s letter. ] 


Joun HAZLitT AND SAMUEL SHARWOOD (10 
S. iii. 468).—From Scharf’s ‘ Historical and 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Pictures, Busts, 
&c., in the National Portrait Gallery’ (1888) 
I give the following particulars concerning 
John Hazlitt :— 

*€1768-1837.__ Miniaturist. Born at Wem, in 
Shropshire. He came to London shortly before 
1788, and exhibited in the Royal Academy from that 
year to 1819. He died at Stockport.” 


Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


PIcTURES INSPIRED BY Music (10* §, iv. 9). 
—Finished paintings of this class must be 
very rare, since in the course of thirty years’ 
continuous exhibition-going I cannot recall 
one, and any work of that kind would cer- 


tainly have attracted my attention. But the 
late M. Fantin-Latour produced a good many 
lithographs illustrating or symbolizing pas- 
sages from Wagner’s operas. I think he also 
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did some illustrating themes by Beethoven 
and Chopin, but on these my recollection is 
not so clear. Of his Wagner designs, ideal 
scenes with symbolical figures, many have 
been exhibited. At the Salon National (the 
“New Salon”) in Paris in 1897 a sculptor, 
M. d'lllbach, exhibited a remarkable series 
of life-size heads in coloured wax, under the 
title ‘The Nine Symphonies of Beethoven.’ 
They showed a great deal of poetic insight in 
the manner in which the characteristics of 
each symphony were thus symbolized. Those 
representing the Fifth and the Ninth Sym- 
phonies were particularly fine and appro- 
priate. I have always regretted that they 
were not well illustrated in some art period- 
ical, so as to become better known. What 
became of them, or whether any one pur- 
chased them, I have never heard. 
H. H. StaTHam. 


There is a fine drawing by Aubrey Beards- 
ley of a lady seated upon a prancing horse, 


inspired by Chopin, Ballade III, Op. 47. 
A. R. Baybey. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
By Dr. James A. H. Murray. — Mandragora— 
Matter. (Vol. VI.) By Henry Bradley, Ph.D. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

A povUBLE section of the great dictionary, issued 

under the charge of Dr. Bradley, occupies over one 

hundred and twenty pages of vol. vi., and includes 
an important instalment of the letter M. The 
superiority over all competitors, on which we have 
been wont to insist, is maintained, and 3,924 words 
are found against 1,760 in Funk’s ‘Standard,’ and 

14.664 illustrative quotations appear against 1,432 in 

‘The Century,’ the instances advanced in opposition 

being in each case the most comprehensive to be 

found. Of Romanic and Latin origin are most of 
the words, belonging to the earliest strata of old 

French, and rivalling ‘‘ the native words in the mul- 

titude and diversity of their senses.” For instances 

of the truth of this we are referred to manner and 
march (sb. and vb.), market, mass (sb.), master, and 
matter, a portion only of which appears. In the 
first column of the instalment are the two words, 
kindred in growth and in picturesqueness of asso- 
ciation, mandrayora and mandrake. Both are early 
in appearance, the former being found so soon as 

c. 1000, and the latter being traced in Wiclif's Bible 

of 1382. A misprint of mandragor in the First 

Folio Shakespeare (‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ I. v. 4) 

may, it is held, be responsible for mandrayorn in 

Scott’s ‘Kenilworth.’ Instances of use are un- 

comnon between 1623 (Webster) and 1830. The 

notion that mandrake when eaten by women pro- 
motes conception is said to linger in Palestine. 

Examples of the word mane, applied to human hair, 

are found respectively in 1375 and 1647. George 

Eliot in 1860 (‘ Mill on the Floss’) is responsible for 

the picture of Maggie ‘‘tossing back her mane.” 


Man-eater is applied to sharks in 18387, horses in 
1840, and tigers in 1862. Mangel-wurzel is worth 
consultation. Under mangle, derived ultimately 
from Greek ayyavov (see also mangonel), refer- 
ence is made to the popular utterance, ‘* Has your 
mother sold her mangle?” Man-hole sounds older 
than 1793, when it seems to be first used by 
Smeaton. Mania is found so early as 1400; maniac 
is two centuries later. Janicure and. compounds 
are, naturally, quite modern. Mr. Pinero’s ‘Gay 
Lord Quex’ is among the works cited. There are 
humerous compounds of manifest. Man in the 
moon is given, but not ‘*man in the street.’ J/an- 
nerist is used by Dryden, 1695; mannerism is more 
than a century later. For manning, in the sense of 
“the manning powers of the Admiralty,” Sir C. 
Dilke is the chief authority. Full, important, and 
interesting information is given under manor. Man- 
queller=murderer is not quite obsolete. The his- 
tory of mansion has abundant interest. Familiarly, 
at least, manteau-maker is applied to women as well 
asmen. We recall a popular ballad— 


How Mary [?], the bold manty-maker, 

To luke at a navvy thowt sin. 
An instance of feminine application is given in the 
dictionary. Jfare’s-nest is anticipated by ‘ horse- 
nest.” Under marigo/d we should, for sentimental 
reasons, like to see Wither’s 

Grateful and obsequious marigold. 


The first use of marionette is in Browne's ‘ Bri- 
tannia’s Pastorals. Mark and market, with their 
compounds, occupy much space and are of import- 
ance. ‘‘ You are not for all markets,’ says Rosa- 
lind. Sterne’s ‘greetings in the market-place” 
might be quoted. Marmaduc and marmady are 
curious misprints for maravedi. Interesting con- 
jecture is furnished as to the origin of marmosef. 
Whether marque is connected with mark is left 
unsettled. Marquee is an assumed singular of 
marquise apprehended as plural. Under marriage 


feast might be given Milton's 


The god that sits at marriage-feast. 
Under marricd cite Juliet’s 
If he be married, 
My grave is like to prove, &e. 
Marrow, in ‘my winsome marrow,” is of obscure 
origin, Marry, interjectional, supplies matter for 
a capital article. The ‘ Marseillaise’ is unhesitat- 
ingly assigned to Rouget de Isle. Under mar- 
shalled we would give Campbell's 
I have marshalled my clan. 
Under mas/in the influence of the long discussion 
in ‘N. & Q.’ is sensible. Masque (with which com- 
pare mask) and masquerade both repay attention ; 
and mass, the Eucharistic service, demands close 
study. Shakespeare’s master - mistress might be 
included with master-miss. The form of the English 
word mastif is said to be difticult to account for- 
Coleridge's ** Toothless mastiff bitch” recurs to the 
memory. Matine, the first citation of which is 
from Thackeray, is defined “a ‘ morning’ (7.c., after- 
noon) theatrical or musical performance.” 


Fourteenth- Century English Biblical Version. 
Edited by Anna C. Paues, Ph.D. (Cambridge, 
University Press.) 

Many considerations combine to make this volume 

one of peculiar interest. It commands attention 

from an ecclesiastical point of view as being one of 
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those gil ir translations of the Scriptures 
into the vernacular which, as Dr. Gasquet main- 
tains in his book ‘The Old English Bible,’ were 
more frequent than was at one time admitted. 
Members of religious orders, it seems, who were 
unfamiliar with Latin and French, were allowed to 
use English versions, although they were forbidden 
to the “‘lewid” or common people, as Wycliffe 
bitterly complained. The object of these early 
translators was, as one of them puts it, ‘‘tyll 
women to mak it couth that leris no Latyn in thar 
youth.” The present volume gives a version, from 
a MS. of about 1400, of a considerable number of 
selected portions of the New Testament, which 
were put into English for the behoof of some house 
of religious women, as may be inferred from the 
reader being frequently addressed as ‘“ suster.” 
Now after five centuries it very fittingly and appro- 
priately finds an editor in a learned lady who has 
devoted herself to the study of Middle English 
Biblical versions, Doctorin Paues, a Fellow of 
Newnham. We can congratulate her on the learn- 
ing, judgment, and praiseworthy accuracy with 
which she has done her work. In a careful ana- 
lytical introduction to the text she discusses 
the questions suggested by it, its language, and 
its grammatical peculiarities. The first part of 
the version, she concludes, is written in a South- 
Western dialect, while the latter part has cha- 
racteristics of the North or North-Eastern Mid- 
lands. The Vulgate text used by the translator 
seems to have preserved many curious readings 
analogous to those of Codex Bez, and in many 
instances to have been corrupt or carelessly written. 
Thus wa is confused with wia, muri with wri, 
commonebo with commoucbo, iudicate with indicate. 
Partly to this cause, and partly, no doubt, to the 
imperfect knowledge of the translator, may be 
attributed certain droll blunders or misunder- 
standings which are of frequent occurrence. The 
“tongues of tire” (Acts ii. 3) become here “‘langages 
apperd vnto hem”; and in Acts xii. 20 “ persuaso 
Blasto ” becomes ‘ Persuasoblasto the Kenges 
Chaumbirleyn.” Proper names, indeed, were a 
constant source of ditticulty and downfall to this good 
clerk. ‘‘ Sosipater Pyrrhi” (Acts xx. 4) is expanded 
into ‘‘ Sosy the fadire of Pirry” ; in “* venimus contra 
Chium” (Acts xx. 15) he finds an unknown land 
*“‘Contrachye”: ** Phylippos colonia” (Acts xvi. 12) 
he modernizes into ‘* Philippis tho cyte of Coleyne.” 
But the crowning “ howler” of all is probably the 
rendering of ‘‘navis Alexandrina cui erat insigne 
Castor” (Acts xxviii. 11), which he turns into ‘ta 
schyppe of Alysawnder tho whiche hade fairnes of 
Castels”; but here an older French version had 
led the way by giving the vessel “un molt noble 
chastel” ! Unce more: we cannot but wonder what 
the sisters of the community made of this, ‘‘ whoso 
angreth thee a thousande paas, go with hym other 
two thousande ” (Matt. v. 41), if they did not guess 
that the italicized word stood for angariarerit, 
itself a mere borrowing of the original Greek 
ayyapevety, to compel or enforce conveyance. It 
has escaped the net of Dr. Murray. In ‘*‘ Thabita 
surge” (Acts ix. 40) the Latin is retained, as if 
giving the very words of St. Peter! 

As a monument of early English this version has 
a distinct value for the student of language and of 
literature. Already we find here Adam and Eve 
making themselves ‘‘/reches of leues” 3); ‘Sara 
buxom to Abraham” (1 Pet. iii. 6); ** Noe, a bede/ 


of ryghtfulnesse” (2 Pet. ii. 5). Interesting words 


are qvuyletes, collections, used for gatherings or- 
assemblies (Heb. x. 25); ‘*‘ vmgyuen (or bounden): 
with this cheyne” (Acts xxviii. 20); and gaseyn, 
the puddle (vo/utabrum) in which the sow wallows 
(2 Pet. ii. 22), a word akin, no doubt, to Fr. gaschis, 
gachis, and “‘wash.” We note the modern- 
sounding phrase ‘‘in proces of tyme” (p. 4), and 
dissentery (Acts xxviii. 8), anticipating the Revised. 
Version, where the A.V. has ‘bloody flux.”” The 
thorn letter, always a pitfall for the printer, has- 
led him into at least one error not corrected in the- 
errata, **pought” (2 Tim. iii. 8, p. 119) standing for 
** bought.” 


The Works of William Shakespeare. In 10 vols.. 
Vol. 1I1. (Stratford, the Shakespeare Head 
Press.) 

THE third volume of the noble edition of Shake-- 
speare issued from the Shakespeare Head Press,. 
Stratford-on-Avon, contains four comedies: ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’ ‘As You Like It,’ ‘The- 
Taming of the Shrew,’ and ‘ All’s Well that Ends. 
Well.’ Its frontispiece consists of a beautiful 
design of ‘The Stratford Bust.’ The text retains. 
its old simplicity and excellence, and the beauty 
of form is naturally maintained. Nothing remains- 
to be added to the eulogy of a work which might 
well become the most popular, as it is one of the 
handsomest, of library editions of Shakespeare. 
Glancing through the plays, to the reperusal of 
which the beautiful text allures, we are struck by 
the fact that ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ might 
well come immediately before instead of directly 
after ‘As You Like It.’ In the famous epilogue to 
the latter play, spoken by Rosalind, the opening. 
sentence is: ‘It is not the fashion to see the lady 
the epilogue; but it is no more unhandsome than to. 
see the lord the ical This seems to hint that 
‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ in the induction or 
prologue to which a lord is the principal character,. 
was fresh in men’s memory. This may be a mare’s 
nest, but we do not recall having seen it previously 
noted. Mr. Bullen is, of course, justified in print- 
ing the works in the order already existing. 


Shakespeare's Sonnets. (Stratford-on-Avon, the- 
Shakespeare Head Press.) 
To the same press that gives us the afore-noticed 
edition of the plays of Shakespeare is owing this- 
daintiest conceivable edition of the Sonnets of the 
great dramatist. Not quite a facsimile is the 
volume, though the disposition and appearance of 
the pages favour that assumption. Some revision 
has, indeed, been made of the text, which in the 
main follows Thomas Thorpe’s 1609 quarto. More 
than one alteration consists in the substitution of 
“thy” for “their”? when the latter word is, Mr. 
Bulleu holds, a misprint. Line 8 of Sonnet xxxv.,. 
which in the original appears 
Excusing their sins more than their sins are, 
thus appears 
Excusing their sins more than thy sins are, 

following a reading invented by Capell and accepted: 
by Malone, and differing from that of Mr. George- 
Wyndham. A more important alteration is made 
in Sonnet exlvi., 1. 2, where there is evidently a 
compositor’s blunder, and where some change is 
indispensable. In other cases warrantable de- 
parture from the first quarto is to be traced. The 
orthography is as a rule modernized, ‘ centre” 
appearing for “center,” “‘rebel” for “ rebbell,” and. 
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so forth. ‘ Rime” is, however, rightly retained in 
place of “rhyme.” In Sonnet xx., |. 7, A man in 
all Hers in his controlling,” is so given, ‘Tyr- 
whitt’s surmise, thence derived, that the Mr. W. H. 
of the dedication may be a Mr. William Hughes 
being mentioned without comment: a like treat- 
ment being accorded Canon Beeching's rather wild 
and unacceptable suggestion that ‘fa man in” is a 
misprint for ‘a maiden. N e do not agree with 
Mr. Bullen is assigning to “years” the value of a 
dissyllable in exxxviil. 12; but his conclusions 
generally win our unhesitating acceptance. With 
many of his predecessors Mr. Bullen is at issue. He 
does not accept Mr. Wyndham’s contention that 
the 1609 quarto was seen through the press by 
Shakespeare himself, and he regards as 
perversity ” the — of Mr. Sidney Lee and 
others that “*my 


strange | 


ovely boy” in Sonnet ¢xxvi. is | 


Cupid. With the view of Mr. Lee that the, 


most impassioned utterances in the Sonnets are 
to be taken as mere servile adulation he loses 
patience; but he yields handsome tribute to Mr. 
Lee's services to literature. Thomas Tyler’s assump- 
tion that the ‘‘ dark lady “ is Mary Fitton, a peccant 
maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth, is not_disposed 
of by the discovery that the monument of the fair 
and frail lady shows her as light. Mr. Beeching’s 
new edition of the Sonnets is — The present 
volume, which is on hand-made paper and issued in 
a limited edition, will prove a delight to the scholar 
and the bibliophile. 


BooksELLerS’ CATALOGUES.—JULY. 


Tne dog days are affecting the bookselling trade, 
and we have the receipt only of a few lists to 
record. 

Messrs. Bailey Bros., of Newington Butts, have 
a catalogue (No. 82) of 3,178 books, relating to 
Topography, Antiquities, | Family History, and 
These are mainly of purchases during 
the last few months. We may mention Prince's 


‘of Hawkins’s ‘ Voyage,’ 12/. 12s. 


Somptuaires,’ three hundred plates in gold and 
colours, 7/. 15s. ; tirst edition of ‘The Seraphim.’ 
1838, 25s. ; first edition of * Hours of Idleness,’ 1807, 
3/. 18s. ; and first editions of Swinburne. Under 
Ceramics we find Chatiers, Delange, Palissy, &c. 
Pearson’s edition of the Dramatists is priced 3/. 18s.; 
and Hone’s * Political Tracts,” uncut as issued, 
1820, 21s. Under Viollet-le-Duc is a handsome set 
in 19 vols., 232. 10s. 

Mr. Frank Murray, of Derby, has a complete set 
of the Eragny Press Books, 17 vols., out of print 
and scarce, 37/.; and Tennyson's ‘ Idylls,’ illus- 
trated by Dore, 3/. 3s. Under Kssex House Vellum 
Books is Milton’s ‘Comus,’ 4/. 4s. A copy of * The 
Impartial Memorials of the Life and Writings of 
Thomas Hearne,’ very scarce, is 3/. 3s. Other items 
include Looth’s * Battle of Waterloo,’ 25s. ; Scott’s 
‘Napoleon,’ first edition, 1/. 18s. 6d.; Rabelais, 
Urquhart and Motteux’s translation, 3/. 3s.; and 
Spenser's ‘Epithalamion,’ Essex House Press, 

winted on vellum, 3/. 18s. 67. Mr. Frank Murray 
1as also a clearance list of books at ls. each. 

Mr. Wilfrid Voynich sends one of his Short 
Catalogues (No. 14). Many of the books are of 
great rarity, but space permits us to mention only 
a few. Roger Bacon's * Mirror of Alchimy,’ 1597, 
is 20 guineas. Under Americana is the first edition 
Among Early 
English Ilustrated Books are Broughton’s ‘Concent 
of Scripture,’ 1590 (2), 14/. 14s. ; Cunningham’s ‘ Cos- 
mographical Glasse,’ 1559, S/. 8s.; and Record’s 
* The Castle of Knowledge,’ 10/. 10s. Under English 
Law we find ‘ Tose teks, Henry V1.,’ 1601, 3/. 3s. 


Under Herbals is Dodoens atid Lyte’s ‘A Niewe 


“Panmonii Orientales Ilustres,’ 1810, price 


ield’s ‘Norfolk,’ 11 vols., 92. 10s. ;_Norfolk 
Archwological Society, 7/. 15s. ; 


Bridges’s ‘Northamptonshire, 6/. 15s.; Bruce's | 


‘ an Wall,’ 1867, 5/. 10s. ; Suffolk Institute Pro- 
Gs. Scrope’s ‘Barony of Castle Combe,’ 
2], Britton’s ‘ Antiquities 3 Allport’s ‘Cam- 
berwell,’ IS41, 42s.; Stonestreet’s manuscript col- 
lections on the history and antiquities of Hastings, 
107. 10s. ; and ‘An Account of the Taylor Family, 
edited by Peter Taylor, M.P., 10/. 10s. ‘The arrange- 
ment of the list is excellent and very helpful. 

Mr. Thomas Carver, of Hereford, has a ‘ Book- 
lover’s Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture.” There is much of interest under Hereford, 
including ‘The Herd Books of Hereford Cattle, 

5 a choice and complete 
copy of Duncumb’s ‘Herefordshire, exceedingly 
rare, 16/. 16s. and Bannister’s handsome volume 
containing the history of the Castle, Priory, and 
Church of Ewias Harold, price 21s. The Catalogue 
gives a long notice of this work from The Athenwum 


‘of 17 Sept., 1904. _ A_ copy of Hogg and Bull’s 


‘Pomona’ is priced 17/. 7s. 6d. The list also in- 
cludes a collection of topographical works. 

Messrs. George’s Sons, of Bristol, issue their two 
hundred and eighty-third list. _ We mention a few 
items: Second edition of Bewick’s Birds, New- 
castle, 1805, 4/. 18s.; a choice copy of ‘Les Arts 


Herball of Historie of Plantes,’ 1578, 15/. ]5s. A 
copy of Estienne’s ‘A World of Wonders,’ 1608, 
7/. 7s., is the exceedingly rare Edinburgh edition. 

Mr. T. Wake, of Fritchley, Derby, publishes his 
monthly list of books, coins, and antiquities. We 
shall not attempt to read his catalogues until he 
prints them in the ordinary type. 

Mr. George Winter has a general list. Among 
the items are Pickering’s ‘Coleridge, 16 vols., 
3/. 38.3; * Bibliotheca Britannica,’ 1824, 1/. 15s. ; 
Keene the caricaturist’s Works, I/. ls.; Perey 
Date’s * Pre-Raphaelite Art,’ 4s.6¢.: books on 
the early railways; and first editions of Tennyson. 
The tirst authorized edition of Junius, H. 8S. Wood- 
fall, 1772, is marked “‘ very scarce,” 4s. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. Francis M. Jack- 
son, of Bowdon, an occasional contributor to 
‘N. & QQ. Mr. Jackson was a member of the 
Wesley Historical Society, and displayed a deep 
interest in all that pertained to the great founder 
of the Methodists. He had recently left England 
on a visit to his daughter in Vancouver. Intelli- 
gence has been received of his sudden loss by 
accidental drowning, but beyond the fact that his 
body has been recovered, no other particulars are 
yet to hand. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


Dera (“ Geyser ”).—“ Gezer” is the right pro- 
nunciation. (uery shall appear next week. 
NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
commuuications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


| 
| | 
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BOOKSELLERS’ 


CATALOGUES J) U LY). 


B. H. BLACKWELL, 


50 & 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 


—CATALOGUE of CRITICAL EDITIONS 
of GR LATIN CLASSICAL AUTHORS, and STANDARD 
Wonks with and Roman History, Literature, and Art. 


from the LIBRARIES of the late E. 
B.N.C., the lave Prof, FREEMAN, the 
WILSO formerly Fellow of B.N. C., and from other 
LiBRAKI ES ‘purchased by the Advertiser. 
NOW READY.—CATALOGUE of the 
PORTION of the LIKRARY of the late Prof. F. RK 
including Greek and Classical Writers and 
1 History, quarian Works, Law. Philosophy, and Mis- 
cellaneous Items. A :t. Copies of the complete York Powell Catalogue 
(Three Parts in One) may be had at One Shilling each. 


50 and 51, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W. 
CATALOGUES NOW READY. 
BOOKS on ART, illustrated Books, &c. 90 pp. 


COUNTY HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES, 
Publications of Local Societies, Sets of ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ &c.; 12 pages. 


LISTS of BOOKS on AFRICA, INDIA, 
CHINA and JAPAN 


SYDNEY V. GALLOWAY, 


University and General Book Depot, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
CATALOGUE, No. 3. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS IN ALL SUBJECTS, 
INCLUDING SOME SCARCE AND EARLY 
WORKS IM MATHEMATICS. 


Welsh Buyers should write for my Monthly 
Lists of Celtic Books. 


THOMAS THORP, 


Second-Hand Bookseller, 


4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 
100, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES 


FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


JAMES THIN, 
BOOKSELLER, 
55, SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


CATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, No. 145, containing 
Works on History, Biography, Travel, &c., in- 
cluding Americana, Law Books, Works on 
Russia and Scotland. 


CATALOGUE of REMAINDERS. 
144 pp. 
Catalogues gratis and post free on application. 


GEORGE T. JUCKES & CO., 


Second-hand Booksellers and Bookfinders, 
85, ASTON STREET, CORPORATION STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

OUR SPECIALITY is the finding of ‘‘ Rare” and “ Out- 
of-Print Books,” and we shall always be pleased to hear of 
Customers’ wants. 

The following Catalogues post free on applicotion :— 
No. 161. and VALUABLE BOOKS, 


No. 162. MisCBLLANBOUS 20 
No. 163. GENERAL LITERATUR 
No. 1. New Series. NEW REMAINDERS at Second-hand 
Prices, 4 pp. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LIST of 10,000 WANTED, sent free on application. 


H. H. PEACH, 37, BELVOIR STREET, 
LEICESTER, ISSUES CATALOGUES OF 
MANUSCRIPTS, EARLY PRINTING, AND 
INTERESTING BOOKS 
POST FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
NO. 11 CONTAINS 
ILLUMINATED, CLASSICAL, HIS- 
TORICAL MSS.—EARLY AND MODERN 


PRESSES — COLLECTIONS OF AUTO- 
GRAPHS—BOOKS ON ART—BROADSIDES 
—BIBLIOGRAPHY—EMBLEMS, &c. 


BAILEY BROS., 


62, NEWINGTON BUTTS, LONDON, SE. 


CATALOGUE LXXXILI., 


OF 3,200 ITEMS ON TOPOGRAPHY, GENEA- 
LOGY, &c,, OF BRITISH ISLES, 


NOW READY. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON'S 
LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


AND AT THE 


RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, 
EMBRACES ALL THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS, BIO- 
GRAPHIES AND MEMOIRS, TRAVEL AND SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY, NATURAL HISTORY, 
LITERATUREAND ART, POETRY AND ESSAYS, TOPOGRAPHY, 
FICTION, REVIEWS, AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS ADDED AS PUBLISHED. 


Over 800 Branches to which Subscribers may be transferred, and 
books forwarded to their orders, carriage free. 
Terms and Particulars on application. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS AND VALUABLE NEW 
REMAINDERS OFFERED AT GREATLY | 
REDUCED PRICES. 
Many Thousands of Volumes of Important Works in all branches of 


General Literature, suitable for Students, Institutions, Libraries, 
Presents, &e., Carriage Free to any of the Railway Bookstalls. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE (150 PAGES) FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Head Office: 186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Published a by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream 8 Buildings. Chancery Lane, B.C. ; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Satur rday, July 15, 1905. 
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